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Safety-Floor for tron Bridges—Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati & St. Louis Railway. 





The engravings herewith, and the company’s specifications 
which follow, leave nothing to add excepting that some 
other roads would do well to imitate the practice of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, in the construc- 
tion of this very important safeguard to bridges. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD BRIDGE-FLOOR FOR IRON 
BRIDGES. 

“General Arrangement.—The floor is to be laid on outside 
stringers of wood and centre stringers of iron, composed of 
sawed white-oak ties and guard strips, framed. notched and 
bolted together in a thorough and substantial manner, as 
shown in accompanying plan. 

‘** Outside Stringers.—Outside stringers to be of selected 
white-pine, straight-grained, free from large or unsound 
knots and windshakes, to be 5 in. in width, and of equal 
depth with iron stringers in same floor, They are to be not 
less than three panels in length, and laid breaking joints. 

‘* Ties.—Ties are to be 6 by Sin, sawed from live white 
oak timber, free from rotten knots, wind-shakes and all other 
imperfections; to be cut 10 ft. long, with two square ends. 


found that great latent capacities exist for the increase of 
the business and the revenue to be derived thereby. 
Comparatively stationary and dormant at present from 
the want of the thorough investigation and experimental] test, 
| which such a process would involve, yet there isevery reason 
| to believe that very rapidly upon the application of such a 
| trial a healthy progress would result. Each phase of the 
business, both in its present and prospective aspect, requires 
| for itself a thorough analysis, for it is an incontrovertible fact, 
| to use the words of alate editorial in these columns, that ‘if 
| there is any one thing in the history of American railroads 
more astonishing than the enormous development of their 
‘freight traffic, it is the stationary character of their passenger 
| traffic.” 
strate that this subject does not and has not received that 
kind of attention and study in America which, on compara- 
tive grounds and with reference to its great possibilities, it 
can deservedly lay claim to. Not very long since, the writer 
took great pains to draw the attention of those concerned to the 
position of one branch of passenger business in America by 
an analysis of the character and requirements of local pas- 
senger tratlic. The result of that endeavor was a far from 
satisfactory one as regards the causes for the stationary 
character of this traffic, and involved a confession amply 
testified to since, that the ordinary methods of operating the 
business fell very far short of the social requirements of the | 


Now, an examination of the nature in question will demon- | 


| passenger trains is the increase of receipts from thi:d-class 
pomrogere. While the receipts from first-class passengers 
| have increased from £8,002,888 to £3,948,812, and while 
those from second-class passengers have increased from £3,- 
527,877, to £4,935,542, those from third-class passenger 
| have increased from £8,616,192, to £7,473,727, or have, in 
fact, more than doubled, 
| The figures showing the number of passenger journeys by 
| passengers of different classes point to results of an equally 
important character. While the number of first-class } == 
senger journeys increased from 18,302,384 to 31,889,091, 
land those of second-class from 41,698,289 to 74,153,118, 
those of the third-class increased from 79,145,464 in 1858 to 
| 224,012,194 in 1870, or were nearly trebled. The elasticity 
of third-class traffic has thus proved itself to be so great, and 
| the results from it have acquired so much importance from 
| their amount, asabove shown, in proportion to the other 
| classes, that it becomes an interesting question te consider 
whether. by what means and in what proportions the re- 
ceipts from this description of traffic may be still further 
augmented.” * * * ‘The excursion system indicates to 
| some extent what may be done as regards both profits to the 
| companies and facilities to third-class passengers. There are 
many objections to that system as at present carried on, too 
| frequently with extra or acting servants, inferior rollin 
stock, and inefficient arrangements.” * “ By extend- 


|ing or introducing greater regularity into that system, and 


by cheapening and improving the third-class communication 


| throughout the country, an impetus might be given to third- 


class passenger traffic which would, by its results, throw the 


|above figures, astonishing as they are, completely into the 


shade.” 
From this statement to the government of Great Britain, 
at the critical period when the tworival questions of amal- 
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SAFETY-FLOOR, 


They are to be sized to 51¢ in. over main and ontside string- | 


ers, locking down on said stringers not less than % of an 
inch. Ties are also to be notched near the ends on upper 
surface %{ in. deep by 8 in. wide to receive guard strips. 
They are to be spaced 16% in. on centres, except the two 
ties nearest the centre of a 30-foot rail, which will be 1644 
in. on centres. 

Particular pains must be taken to arrange the ties so that 
each rail-joint shall come in the centre of the space between 
two ties. Special care must be taken to plug all old spike 
holes when correcting alignment of rails, 

‘* Guard-strips.—Guard strips are to be 6 by 8 in., of the 
same quality of timber as the ties, to be in lengths when fin- 
ished of 25 ft. 2% in. or 19 ft. 944 in., to be sized to 5% in. 
over each tie, and lock down on each tie not less than 1 
in., not less than °{ of an inch being taken out of the tie and 
% of an inch out of guard-strip. Each length of guard-strip 
to be spliced or halved to the pieces adjacent, with a splice 
not less than 8 in. long, and each splice secured by a %-in. 
bolt passing through guard-strip, ties and outside stringer. 

‘* Bolts, etc. —Guard-strips, ties and outside stringers are 
to be secured together, in addition to the notching and lock- 


ing referred to above, by %4-in. button-head bolts spaced | 


5 ft. 54¢ in. on centres ; bolts to be provided with plate- 
washers at each end; nuts to be on top of guard-strips, and 
to be secured by Verona nut-locks, ‘Two hook-headed bolts 
are also to be provided, in addition to above, to secure - 
strips, ties and outside stringers to flanges of each, floor 
beam; washers, nuts and nut-locks to be used on each bolt, 
as above. 

‘‘Guard-strips must be in perfect line and parallel to rails. 
In notching ties, saw scarf must not be cut below proper 
depth of notch, 

‘* All other labor not particularly mentioned above, but 
required for the completion of the floor, must be done in the 
most thorough and workmanlike manner.” 


On bridges in dangerous locations guard-rails are added 


them. 
Sontributions. 





Excursion Traffic. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

If the general subject of American passenger traffic be 
dissected up into its component parts, and these submitted to 
the microscope of intelligent research, it will certainly. be 


USED ON PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY. 


time, and in proportion as they did so the revenue from this | 
particular source could not possibly be progressive from the 
very lack of social adaptation to the necessities of the case. 
The investigation has since been extended to the subject of 
excursion traffic, a more important branch than is generally 
supposed, 

In order, however, to connect the line of research, the 
closing remarks from the previous investigation will be in 
place. 

“From a close observation of the causes which produce the 
large passenger traffic returns on the English railways, and 
which draw out so large a proportion of third-class traffic 
there, the writer is inclined with reason to believe that the 
principal cause for it isthe very extensive cheap excursion 


‘travel which is so actively pushed in England, and for which 
| the tariff is so far below the ordinary scale of fares, 


In this 
respect England is almost an exceptional country, and has 
built up a system which is most profitable and worthy of a, 
careful analysis by us on this side, to see how far it cau be 
followed up in America.” 

The writer had a firm impression at the time that a closer 
inquiry into the details of English passenger traffic would 
fully sustain the opinion then expressed. The method of 
analysing passenger receipts in Englard is somewhat mis- 
leading in one respect, and that is the aggregating a large 
amount of undefined traffic under the head of third-class 
business. This class is credited with an enormous and most 
| disproportionate increase as compared with the other two 


classes, and it has been difficult to find a reliable and full ex- 
on the inside of the main rails, and placed seven inches from | 


planation and analysis of this traffic to account for its 
growth, The following, however, will be final, conclusive, 
and to the point. 

Sir Henry Tyler in the year 1871, in his capacity then of 
Inspector to the Board of Trade, drew up one of the ablest 
and most concise reports yet met with. After remarking 
that ‘‘the total receipts from passenger traias increased 
from £11,697,904 in 1858 to £19,801,911 in 1870, he sums 
up the whole question of passenger receipts as follows: 

‘The most important feature as regards the receipts from 





gamation and state purchase were uppermost, and under 
special discussion by the country, it is readily seen just what 
the great bulk of this so-called third class traffic consisted 
of. 

Traffic in Great Britain, which would otherwise have been 
comparatively stationary, (for Sir Henry gives the increase 
in season-ticket and other special sections of the business), 
was thus marvellously progressive, and the particular class 
of the traffic, or the social explanation of this increase, is that 
represented by the name of ‘excursion travel.” This is 
fully supported by unprofessional testimony of an equally 
important and reliable character given just a few years 
prior to the year 1858, the year selected by Sir Henry 
Tyler. 

In Dickens’ Household Words, in the year 1851, (nearly 
80 years ago, be it remembered) when England was just ex- 
perimenting in the excursion field, preparatory to the im- 
mense progress made in that quarter of the globe, with the 
remarkable results which have contributed to make the pas- 
senger traffic on the large English lines even more lucrative 
(in the gross: far more so in the net) thanthat derived from 
what we call freight, and is there styled merchandise or goods 
traffic, the following occurs: 

‘‘ For several years, the Southwestern Railway Company 
were solicited to run cheap excursion trains, but for some 
reason or other refused to do so, At length a reluctant con- 
sent was obtained, though with many qualms as to its re 
sult. The first train started one fine Sunday last year with 
upwards of 1,500 passengers, which, in the short space of 
two months, gradually increased to 2,000, and has been 
steadily on the increase. It was considered that these trains 
would only answer on Sundays. The results of a Monday 
experiment were, however, that three excursions trains were 
running on this line at one time, consisting of nearly one 
hundred carriages, yielding a large amount of — to the 
company. It was thought, however, that although trains from 
Lense to Southampton might pay, the latter town would 
never be able to furnish a sufficient number to fill a remuner- 
ative train to the metropolis. In consequence, only a few 
excursion trains were started from Southampton to London, 
and those at fares double those charged in the opposite direc- 
tion. The consequence was, total failure from want of 
patronage. At last the experiment was tried of an ex- 
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cursion train at the same fares as those charged from 
London to Southampton. The. result was extraordinary. 

‘On the morning of departure the bborhood of South- 
ampton was like a fair; upward of 1, persons took ad- 


vantage of it to visit the metropolis. The receipts weré £203 
(over $1,000), and the expense of working Py three engines did 
not exceed £40 (say ). So comp was the success of 


these excursions, and so profitable were they to tue company, 
that measures were immediately taken to provide extra 

’ accommodations. These trains, in fact, came to be regarded 
as a regular and not an occasional source of revenue, it 
being found that they did not interfere with the ordinary 
traffic 


“On the Great Western line the results were beyond all 
expectation. The profit netted by the company was 


very considerable. Nearly 6, persons were con- 
veyed on the first cheap trip to Bath and Bristol. 
But, however gratifying all these facts may be (and 
they are rendered more so by the pre - 


tions at present made and making several railway 
companies to accommodate the public with excursion trains 
at considerably reduced fares), we can only accept them 
as instalments of what must eventually be done. It has been 
prognosticated by those thoroughly conversant with rail- 
ways, and equally so with arithmetic, that a railway Row- 
land Hill (the inventor of the penny postal system) will yet 
arise and organize periodical excursion trains to run similar 
distances in the mileage between London and Brighton (say 
for simplicity, 50 miles) for the small sum of sixpence. 

‘If omnibuses ‘can rattle over the stones’ for two hours 
for sixpence each passenger, and, after deducting the expense 
of coachiman, conductor, horses, and the wear and tear of 
the vehicle itself, still yield a good profit to the proprietor, a 
railway train only oceupying the same time in the journey, 
stuffed full of sixpenny passengers, would yield a handsome 
profit.” 


Thus, almost 80 years ago, when population was not in 
Great Britian very disproportionate with that in America at 
present, this question of an excursion system was tested 
experimentally and practically. It grew up not in a mere 
haphazard way, but as a well-defined system, carefully con- 
sidered on its social merits, liberally conducted on its pros- 
pective results, and progressively handled with reference to 
the social capacities and demands of the times. The very 
objections raised now in America were raised and settled 
then by experiment and observation, and the result was the 
existence, accepted and proved, of a distinct class of traffic 
apart from any other. This left the elements of passenger 
business divided into “ individual” and ‘ collective” traffic, 
and from these anintermediate class or phase grew up which 
may be fitly styled “individual constant travel” as dis- 
tinguished from “ individual ovcasional travel.” The possi- 
bility of cheap and regular excursion business interfering 
with ordinary was settled conclusively in England, and 
under far more adverse circumstances, by reason of the ex- 
tent of country and nature of the traffic, than in America. 
It is surprising to find this argument so commonly raised at 
the present time, and it is only an instance of the want of 
recognition and due appreciation of the habits, demands, 
and characteristics of passenger business in relation to social 
surroundings. 

A more complete solution it is hard to realize than is rend- 
ered by an investigation into the philosophy of excursion 
travel for the mysterious want of progress in American pas- 
senger business. It is to all intents and purposes a very 
thorough solution of the question and just what might be 
looked for. It further sets on one side the supposition that 
any classification by physical methods into such classes as 
are required in England can actually develop traffic in 
America. The bulk of British traffic is all of one class, as 
regards progress, and no matter whether one class of car 
were used or another, there would still remain apparent the 
fact so clearly proved by experience, that classification has 
not produced the results in question, and that in more recent 
years the tendency has been, in England, in just the oppo- 
site direction. 

For really large results one class must be looked to—the 
poorer and agricultural and industrial class—the social third- 
class of Great Britain corresponding to the working class on 
this continent. 

The following headings involve the really salient features 
of the subject from our own point of view, and it will facili- 
tate the investigation to subdivide it accordingly. 

First—Population and its influence on an excursion sys- 
tem. 

Second—The fares and earnings from excursion traffic. 

Third—Accommodation and attractions. 

Fourth—The cost and method of operating excursions for 
the information of passenger departments of railways. 

1, INFLUENCE OF POPULATION. 


The influence of population under various circumstances 
is a question which, when advanced as an objection and ob- 
stacle to an extensive traffic of accumulated numbers of the 
public at special seasons dictated by social demands, may be 
readily divided by a consideration of the manner in which 
an excursion system should adjust itself to suit the varying 
conditions of society which exist. 

An agricultural community affords one form, an irc ustrial 
another distinct from it. There are peculiar social proc livi_ 
ties attacking te each, and any one arbitrary system for 
drawing out the mass in either case will prove to be a fail 
ure. The strongest lever for working upon the agriculturay 
class is that of a codperation with the various social organi- 
zations on the basis of a division of the profits for the mutual 
benefit of such societies and of the railways working with 
them. Individually, separated by distances, the bulk of an 
agricultural community has very little inducement on 
the mere holding out of cheap fares to make ex- 
cirsions systematically and frequently, and except on 
public national holidays it will be found almost impossi- 
ble to draw them out in numbers without the aid of some 
such influence as can be exerted by the more prominent 
social organizations with which they are connected. In ag- 
ricultural communities the codperative system will be the 
best to start with at any rate, andas asystem it will live 


and progress. It has one great feature especially in its fa- 
| vor, and that is that by means of it the community make 
| known their wants in this respect, are in a position to give 
| a guarantee to cover the actual cost of train service, and 
| can be depended upon for an ascertained number turning 
}out. It removes the risk of actual loss, dictates the capacity 
| of the people in respect to the price or fare, and assumes the 
| position of a temporary active agency for the railway in 
| localities otherwise impossible toreach. To suppose that an 
| ordinary traveling agent in such a country as we are con- 
sidering could cover the ground in any such way as this is 
absurd. He might take a tour or two and do good work 
there in assisting the societies, but to fill their place he would 


where population is thin. In more populous regions and in- 
dustrial centres the codperative method combined with the in- 
dependent will fully succeed ; but to throw over even these 
the codperative principle altogether, is entirely wrong—and 
is just such an instance as the writer has in mind when he 
speaks of a lack of social observation and capacity to meet 
social wants. A society 


rect line of reasoning would be, not that the company can 
draw a crowd independeutly at a cheap fare itself, and there- 


social purpose of a special nature influencing a very large 
section of the community, and that this influence has a force 
and value, and if used in another direction will necessarily 
draw very largely and much more so than a cheap fare put 
out regardless of any social influence or attractions. 
society, the circumstances are entirely distinct from any 
others, and as regards the most profitable way for a railway 
to do the business there is no comparison to be made—the re- 
sults are always greatly in favor of the society working with 
the company as regards the company working indepen 


dently. 


cieties or foreign codperation, without throwing over those 
which an instance of the kind referred to above will afford, 
and they are or should be just such opportunities as the in- 
fluence of attractions of an artificial or natural character can 
give, and which it requires no organization to produce traffic 
from. However, as an all-round system the social organiza- 
tion codperating with the railway is par excellence the reve- 
nue-earning system, and cannot be too highly recommended. 
Saturday round trips and season tickets will do the rest, 
if properly arranged for, but nothing can take the place of 
the social influence exerted by an organized body. 


+2) 
we 


THE FARES AND EARNINGS. 

Given any particular excursion undertaking, the question 
of its success will very much depend upon whether the cost 
of the service will admit of a price being put upon it within 
the reach of the majority. To feel the public pulse and de- 
cide the most profitable price to sell at requires much obser- 
vation and experiment; but unless any item of an excursion 
policy will bear the operation it involves at a popular price, 
it will be better to drop it out and concentrate energy and 
material in such items as will stand the test. 

The question involved in regard to fares and earnings is 
rather what the public can afford to pay than what the rail- 
ways may prefer to charge, and it must be regulated accord- 
ingly. In America to day a very common impression main- 
tains that the moment a railway goes into the excursion 
business at popular prices, away goes its hold upon ordinary 
business. This is erroneous and narrow; nothing could be 
more so. Ordinary business has nothing whatever in com- 
mon with legitimate excursion business, and, what is more, 
an excursion train of 1,000 people—a not uncommon thing— 
does not consist of ordinary passengers nor of passengers 
who would otherwise have gone anyway at ordinary fares. 
There is great inconsistency in this common objection, and 
the very best proof of its utter weakness in social or profit- 
able grounds is to bring it to the test of experience. It is 
absurd to say that ordinary traffic in England 
is unimportant; the fact is, it 
and is very jealously guarded. Great centres of industry 
are within easy distances of great natural and scenic attrac- 
tions. The busy hum of the manufacturing cities is not far 
away from that of the tempting sea-shore in any part of the 


is 


solid experience, that such a suggestion as the injury of one 
class of business by the other would in these days have any 
weight, is an approach to primitive misconceptions of social 
capacities. 

The particular circumstances of each community will 
dictate its capacities, and where the mass is reached by a 
popular excursion the very idea of ordinary business from a 
few individual travelers being affected thereby is not worth 
a moment’s thought. The point is to choose the more pro- 
fitable of two undertakings, and not to refuse to make $500 
for a railway by a popular excursion because it might have 
been just possible to have made $100 without it. Ordinary 
business on such an occasion, if less profitable than the other, 
must in commen sense give way. ‘The argument is so un- 
commercial in ils character that it ought never to have b2en 
found necessary to meet it among those whose profession 
should find them especially able in sifting out the merits of 
such peculiarities in the conduct of this traffic. All the 
tariff-making, rate-manipulating in the world will not 
create new, fresh travel; it will merely either demor- 
alize or contract traffic already existing; new ideas, 
broader views, with deeper study and closer observation of 
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be entirely useless. So much for agricultural communities, | 


with a membership of say 5,000 | 


active persons coming to a company with a _  guar-| 
antee for 1,000 at a rate of so much a_ head 
is a distinct feature in the business, and the _ cor- 


fore prefers to do its own business, but that this is a distinct | 


As a) 


There are plenty of opportunities for a company to exercise | 
the leverage of cheap fare inducements independently of so- | 


| lucrative, is an established fact. 
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ture. Every available chance to amalgamate the interests 
of a railway with the prevalent and varying demands of so- 
ciety must be carefully seized upon and profitably con- 
trolled. 

The opportunity will always, as history has proved again 
and again, be there; but, if the power to appreciate it and 
adopt it is wanting, dormant, as a consequence, must be the 
results. 

That society requires recreation and travel combined is an 
established social fact. 

That society is not a combined commercial travelers’ asso- 
ciation is also a social fact—traveling merely because it 
has to. 

That, in addition to ordinary incividual travel, there is 
a large amount of collected travel is a fact which experience 
in any and ail communities has amply proved. 

That short excursion-travel, cheap and rapid, founded on 
the great secret for recuperation of the jaded sons of men, 
by constant and frequent change of scene, is also a social 
item proved by the most ordinary observation, does not call 
for statistics to prove it. 

Finally, that society is composed of numerous and varying 
elements, requiring education and study to appreciate and 
utilize them, isthe summum totum of the whole subject in 
this direction. 

Considering the profitable character of the business, it is 
surprising toany one who has, like the writer, been closely 
connected with its practical operation, and in building up 
over a large section of the country an excursion system,that 
action has been so slow. 

There has been for many years past a large unearned pas- 
senger revenue, and the responsibility for this is not small. 

Before concluding these remarks on Fares and Earnings, it 
will Le desirable to remove a common misconception on the 
subject of rates in England and America. 

Itis generally known that the ordinary tariff for indi- 
vidual travel is a good deal higher per mile in England, and 
wonder is naturally felt that such being the case, if cheap 
travel is lucrative to railways, the proportionate revenue 
from this source should be so much higher in England. The 
fact is, the bulk of the passenger revenue in England is not 
earned from the ordinary traffic, but from special excursion 
business at very cheap rates, and the fact that cheap travel, 
or travel within the reach of the largest number is the most 
It is the redeeming feature 
of railway passenger business that experiment has so suc- 
cessfully proved this beyond the shadow of a doubt. To earn 
dividends is the summum bonum of English management, 
the basis of all their operations, often making them the 
enemies of society through a mistaken policy and too much 
greediness ; but if, with such a fact plainly before us, it can 


| for a moment be supposed that they would do such a large 


excursion traffic, unless it were preéminently lucrative, is 


| hard to credit. 


of very great value | 


British isles, but to suppose for a moment, after years of | 


Cheap travel for the many is rapidly becoming a necessity 
in America if railway revenue is to progress, and a very 
promising one it is. In what way, it becomes a question, 
are we to provide for and encourage it ¢ 

83. ACCOMMODATION AND OPERATION. 

Probably one of the greatest drawbacks to an otherwise 
almost perfect system of car-service is occasioned by the un 
wieldy and expensive character of the rolling-stock for the 
purposes of excursion business. 

If the average capacity of passenger trains be compared 
with the average accommodation occupied in them, and 
the dead and paying weights compared, the result is far from 
gratifying or complimentary to railway intelligence. If a 
railway were a benevolent institution, purely charitable, 
nothing could be more conducive to excite pity and sym- 
pathy for its condition than such results as these. If any 
one will take the trouble to hunt up the last report of the 
Massachusetts Commission, he will find the facts such as they 
are, 

It simply amounts to this: That an utter want of economy 
predominates in the American system, and what there is 
to counterbalance it, it is hard to see. Let any one ride 
through a whole night in a well-filled, ordinary first-class 
car, with no support much above the centre of his spinal col- 
umn, and he will failto see just where the advantage is, either 
to himself, the public or the corporations. Again and again 
it must happen that a car to accommodate 50 or more, and 
proportionately heavy, is added to accommodate half or 
less than that number ;and the result of a year’s actual 
working will simply be the rendering inoperative of a large 
amount of expensive car construction, the hauling of a large 
amount of dead weight, and the loss of a large amount of 
money from lack of rolling stock to accommodate all the 
excursion business offering or capable of being operated. 
Small, cosy, airy, clean, light cars, half-way between the 
present bulky weight and the penned-up arrangement in 
England, would be a great advance, retaining as they 
might this way, the beautiful adjustment of the car-body 
to the bogie tracks, the railways would bring into play a 
great deal of half-used material, and diminish considerably 
the dead weight, with an increase of comfort to the public. 

The tri-composite system in England shows just how 
economical and revenue-earning that system is. Nearly 
half of the complete rolling-stock of the largest English 
railways consists of tri-composite coaches—first, second and 
third class—and the bulk of the single coaches consists of 
third class coaches. Their car stock is adapted to earn, not 
lose, money. 

The history of American cars is just what might be ex- 
pected. Barry, in his standard work on “ Railway Appli- 
ances,” when discussing the ‘‘ bogie” system, remarks that it 


the tendency of human nature and society from time to | was an English invention for dealing with the particular 
time, must constitute the passenger superintendent of the fu- circumstances of the early American railways, in which, 











is, 
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from commercial considerations, long carriages were de- 
sirable, though the railways in question had sharp curves, 
and were laid with a rough description of permanent way.” 
Their adaptation to early peculiarities is quite possible, and 
their want of adaptation to modern requirements is still 
more so, 


4. METHOD OF OPERATION. 


There are one or two improvements in the matter of opera- 
ting excursions which are comparatively recent, and may be 
of some value. 

The most useful excursion tariff is one constructed with 
the rates for various mileages for various given numbers of 
passengers. 

Thus, for a distance of ten miles, taking the cost per train 
mile at a liberal estimate, to tariff the cost per head for say 
50 passengers up to the maximum number which could be 
accommodated onone train. Allowing, for the sake of illus- 
tration, one dollar per mile, and the number of cars (capa- 
city per car 60) at 10 to a train, then for a distance of 10 
miles each way (20 miles) the tariff would run as follows : 
Train mileage, $20; cost per head for 50 passengers, 
40 cents; for 100, 20 cents; for 150, 18.8 cents per head; 
for 200, 10 cents per head ; for 800, 6.6 cents per head; for 
600, 3.8 cents per head. In any case a guarantee of $20 
covers the entire cost, and the last column should give the 
fare per head to be charged to make the operation profit- 
able. 

The tariff must be made subject to all the influences of 
cost of transportation and as close to the actual position in 
respect thereto as it possibly can be. 

Probably no more stringent test of the capacity of such a 
system of excursion traffic as that advocated in the forego- 
ing remarks could be found than that presented under the 
social conditions which maintain in the Dominion of Canada. 
Most people would say there was very little if any scope, 
especially in the Eastern section, for successful experiments 
in that direction. 


From the writer’s personal experience, however, while en- 
gaged in the organization of a permanent system, the re- 
sults have justified very different conclusions being drawn. 
During the comparatively short period since the first incep- 
tion in Canada of a defined policy—seme five years only— 
the most convincing experiments have decided beyond a 
doubt the great capacity in the country referred to for the 
development of passenger traffic. 

These experiments were sufficiently decisive to lay the 
foundation of what has since become a distinct and growing 
class of railway business, from one end of the Dominion to 
the other. The greatest success, both in point of numbers 
and revenue, was achieved under the codperative principle, 
which the writer has described already; and it may be fairly 
said that it was due to this policy that such a rapid growth 
was achieved. in the spring of the year 1875, the first ex- 
periment was made with the distinct object of settling a 
question at issue at the time as to the capacity of what 
was held by most to be an entirely non-producing 
excursion sectiow for this new line of business. Under the 
auspices of the Methodist churches, with a guarantee to 
cover the actual cost of train mileage for special service, 
and a scale of fares averaging a cent a mile over a territory 
of some 150 miles, an arrangement was made for a co- 
operative excursion on a percentage division for the benefit 
of the various church funds concerned. From 800 to 1,000 
persons took part, and the financial results were exceedingly 
successful and surprising. During the course of the year 
1875 a limited number of very well paying excursions were 
run from various quarters until the capacity for the devel- 
opment of business was made matter of fact. The following 
years, especially in respect to the codperative class of excur- 
sions, showed great success. And it will be found that dur- 
ing a series of years of great financial depression both in 
Canada and the United States, while the local passenger 
receipts fell off to a startling extent, yet in Canada the ag- 
gregate receipts were very evenly maintained by this par 
ticular means, leaving a far more favorable showing in pro- 
portion than elsewhere. 

It was difficult often at the time in which the first experi 
ments were made to convince those who were not in a posi- 
tion to view the traffic field all around, that the falling off 
in passenger receipts was not due to the running of cheap 
excursions; but as time went on, and each section had an 
opportunity to thoroughly sift the question in its actual 
merits, it was found that where ordinary traffic would not 
continue, from the stagnation of business, and people would 
not travel for business purposes where business did not de- 
mand it, they might be found to travel for pleasure on the 
cheap excursion policy. Moreover, it was, after a time, de- 
cided by the general opinion of the most experienced men 
that the one class of traffic was distinct from the other, and 
was comparatively independent of it. 

The large numbers who participated again and again more 
clearly defined the distinction. For it was in the year 1877, 
June 26, that as many as 1,172 persons took advantage of 
the first cheap excursion run from Eastern Canada to visit 
the Falls of Niagara. The gross receipts amounted to some 
$6,000 on this occasion. 

This was tried with equal and greater success on several 
occasions, and could be so today. The policy spread in fact 
from that time to the Western section, and has since grown 
there to very large dimensions. 

Schools, societies and church bodies, one and all, to-day 
have adopted the custom of an annual holiday excursion, 
and nothing more is ever heard of the old complaint that 
ordinary business was injuriously affected. 

Making the guarantee of a number or an amount a sine 
qua non as a qualification for an excursion, was a safe pro- 





tection against loss from the chance of empty trains being 


run with ordinary passengers at reduced fares. 

In the fall of 1877 as many as 4,000 persons came out on 
one excursion only, and about the same date from a different 
section as many as five thousand came out. 

Seaside excursions from 2 to 300 miles from the coast be- 
came and still are an annual undertaking at the close of 
the Summer season, when the wealthier classes are away 
and the poorer glad to get an opportunity of a short trip 
within their means for a week or two. The record in Canada 
is full of proofs of the successful development of traffic and 
the effects are themselves conclusive by the maintenance of 
aggregate passenger receipts. 

It would be a very marvellous thing if, after the example 
and results obtained in England and also in Canada, the 
stationary character of the passenger business is aJlowed to 
remain as a testimony against those who should bestir them- 
selves to study the social character of the times more thor- 
oughly. F. J. Lee. 


Georgia Railroad “Regulation. 


Thus far no less than eight bills having for their purpose 
the inauguration of legislation under what is known as the 
railroad clause of the new constitution, have been introduced 
in the —— and referred to the Committee on Rail- 
roads. is committee, after duly considering these various 
measures, has a; to report, as a substitute for all, a 
bill which was wn by on, John I. Hall, of Spalding. 
The first section of this bill provides for the appointment by 
the Governor, of three competent commissioners to be con- 
firmed by the senate, one to hold office until January, 1881, 
another until 1883, and the third until 1885, the term of of- 
fice for subsequent appointments to be for a period of six 
years. No person shall be eligible to the office of commis- 
sioner who is the officer, ——— or stockholder of any rail- 
road, or who is the holder of any bonds or other obligations 
of any railroad in the state. Prescribes how vacancies shall 
be filled, gives the form of an oath to be required of the com- 
missioners, and pees each commissioner to give bond in 
the sum of $10,000, conditioned to perform all the duties of 
his office faithfully. 

The second section requires the board to keep an office at 
the caret of the state, furnished by the state, which shall 
be kept open every day except Sundays. The books, papers 
and records pertaining to their office shall be kept by a sec- 
retary who shall be selected by them and shall be wholly 
— their control, and to receive a salary of $1,600 annu- 


y. 

‘The third section prescribes the duties of the commission- 
ers, requiring them to take general supervision of the opera- 
tions of all the railroads of the state, to examine into the 
manner that railroads are operated, and require them to 
adopt such rules and regulations as will secure the accom- 
modation of the public and the compliance of the railroads 
with their several charters and the laws of the state. The 
commissioners are to examine the condition of railroad 
tracks, road-beds, rolling-stock, cars, station-houses and any 
and all property used in operating railroads, and shall cause 
such changes, additions and improvements to be made thereto 
as, in their judgment, will promote the interests R 3 stock- 
holders and insure the safety of persons and property trans- 
ported thereon. 

The fourth section requires the board to adopt such rules 
and regulations as will effectually prevent the payment, di- 
rectly ur indirectly, of rebates. 

The fifth section requires the adoption of rules and regula- 
tions to define through business, local business and tariffs 
for local and through rates, and prescribes the manner of 
regulating the tariff on freights. 

_ sixth section prescribes stringent methods to prevent 

g- 
PeThe seventh section confers upon the commissioners power 
to call upon all railroad authorities for information touching 
the operations of their roads, and for any other fact the 
board may deem it necessary to apply for. 

The eighth section defines the ps Sr of the complaints 
sr made, and prescribes the manner of correcting 
them. 

The ninth section provides that when any railroad com- 
pany is reported to the commissioners for violation 
of its charter, or the laws of the state, or regu- 
lation of the commissioners, or when the commission- 
ers have reason to yect such violation, the commission- 
ers shall cite the president, or chief officer in this state. 
before them at a time not more than twenty days off anc 
have = full and thorough hearing on the question, The cita- 
tion is to be in writing, and is to be served by the sheriff of 
the county where the officer resides, fifteen days before the 
hearing. The commissioners are to have all necessary power 
for the taking of testimony, and should the railroad company 
be found in violation of its charter, or statute laws, or regu- 
lation of the commissioners under this act, the commissioners 
shall declare such railroad company under penalty and ad- 
ju the amount of same for each delinquency, which sum 
shall not be less than one hundred nor more than one thou- 
sand dollars in each case, 

Section ten provides that the permission of the court ap- 
pointing a receiver of a railroad shall not be necessary to 
enable the commissioners to proceed against him, and the 
property of a railroad company in the hands of a receiver 
Shall. be subject to the rules that in the hands of owners. 

Section eleven provides for the statement of char, in 
freight receipts, and makes it a violation of law to charge 
more than the rate so stated. 

Section twelve for the manner of entering up judgments 
by the commissioners and the return of the same to the 
dorks of the superior courts, and that executions thereon 
shall be enfo the same as at common law, and such 
temas are made liens inferior only te liens for taxes to 

state. 


Section thirteen provides for appeals to the superior court, 
and the trial of the same by a special jury selected from the 


grand jury. 
Section fourteen provides that this act shall not authorize 
the commissioners to disregard the charter rights or contract 
rights with the state of any railroad company, nor be con- 
strued to relieve any company from the forfeiture of its 
charter for legal cause, nor from liability for damages, nor 
relieve any officer or employé from inal prosecution for 
any act touching the matters herein referred to. 
is bill appears to give general satisfaction to those who 

have given thought to the matter, and it will doubtless be- 
come a law. It vy meets the requirements of those who 
have clamored against undue d minations, and is at the 
same time, careful of the rights of the railroads, and con- 
servative in all’ its Whether the bill, when it be- 
comes a law, will meet the expectations of the public depends 
upon the character and capability of those whc are to give 

‘ect to its provisions. If the commissioners to be appointed 
under the bill are good, honest and capable men, the provis- 
ions of the bill will be found to be wholesome and effective.— 
Atlanta Constitution, July 31. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP, 
Railroad Equipment Notes. 

The Misscuri Car & Fou Co. is building 20 flat cars 
for the Green Bay & Min ; 10 box cars of extra size 
— 4 Chi Western Michigan, and 200 freight cars 
‘or other Ss. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., at Wilmington, Del., last week 
completed an order for 14 railroad postal cars to run be- 
tween Richmond and New Orleans, over the Richmond & 
Danville, Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, Atlanta & West 
Point, Western of Alabama, Mobile & Montgomery, and 
New Orleans & Mobile railroads. These cars are 50 fect in 
length, one-third fitted up for the distribution of letters, one- 
third for ro and second class matter, and the rest for 
storage of through mail. They have all the most recent im- 
provements to facilitate the distribution of mail. The letter 
and paper cases are made of ash and cherry varnished. The 
cars allhave Winslow safety stoves, Miller platforms, and 
Westinghouse brakes, and are first-class in every detail. 
naw'g are painted pure white and lettered ‘ United States 
Fast Mail Railway Post-Office.” 

A. Whitney & Sons, in Philadelphia, have foreign orders 
on hand for 1,360 cast-iron chilled car-wheels; they will go 
4 — — — yo ones England. In ne two years 

ey have shipped over street-car wheels, on axles, to 
Brazil and 200 to the Argentine Republic. " 

From Jan, 1 to June 80 the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
in Philadelphia, shipped 44 locomotives to foreign countries. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have 
delivered a new anthracite-burning passenger locomotive to 
the New York & Greenwood Lake road. 

_The Beaver Falls (Pa.) Car Works have delivered a com- 
a passenger and baggage car to the new Montour Rail- 


road, 

The Ohio Falls Car Co., at Jeffersonville, Ind., has latel 
received contracts for a sleeping-car for the Vicksburg 
Meridian road; 10 flat cars for the Denison & Pacific; one 
passenger and eight box cars for the Ft, Madison & North- 
western. 

The Hamilton (Ont.) Forge Co, is making 2,000 axles for 
freight cars now a by the Ontario Car Co., at Lon- 
don. The Hamilton Rolling Mill is making the iron. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes, 

The Allikanna Rolling Mill, at Steubenville, O., has been 
sold to parties in Cincinnati, who will hereafter run it, 

The rolling mill of W. D. Wood & Co., at McKeesport, 
Pa., has started, up again after extensive repairs. 

A new rolling mill is to be established at Fredericksburg, 
Lebanon County, Pa,, it is said. 

Coplay Furnace, near Allentown, Pa., is being repaired, 
and will soon go into blast. 

The rolling mill at Duncansville, Pa., has been leased to B. 
M. Johnston, who will start it up as soon as some necessary 
repairs can be made. ' 

wift’s Iron & Steel Works, Cincinnati, are running full 
double turn, and have been obliged to refuse orders. 

The Burgess Iron & Steel Words, at Portsmouth, O., are 
runuing double turn with a full force, and have more orders 
on hand than at any time since 1873. 

The Ohio Falls Iron Works, at New Albany, Ind., have 
started up the spike mill, which has been idle two years. 
The rail mill is running full time on orders. 

The rolling mills furnaces at Chattanooga, Tenn., all 
report increased demand and plenty of orders. 

A number of the furnace-owners in the Hocking Valley 
Region in Ohio have formed an association for the pu 
of testing and developing the iron ore deposits of that 


region. 

“he rolling mill at Lynchburg, Va., is offered for rent to 
varties having the requisite capital and skill, by Gen. 
homas T. Munford, the owner. 

The Abbott Iron Co., of Baltimore, has made arrange- 
ments to start up its rail mill again, and is now prepared to 
receive orders for iron rails. e@ rail mill has not been in 
use since 1876, but the company has made large quantities 
of boiler-plate and other iron, 

Conestoga Furnace, in Lancaster, Pa., was put into blast 
| 24, and is making 25 tons of pig iron a day. 

e Mohawk & Hudson Manufacturing Co., of Waterford, 
N. Y., gives notice that the Eddy valve patent suit is now 
ended and that there is no further fear of risk or liability in 
buying or using Eddy valves made by the company. 
he Indianapolis Rolling Mill is making 500 tons of new 
iron rails for the Chicago & Lake Huron road. 


Bridge Notes. 


The contract for a new iron bridge over the Naugatuck 
River at Derby, Conn., on the New Haven, Derby & Ansonia 
road, has been awarded to Murray, Dougall & Co., of Mil- 
ton, Pa. It will have two spans, one of 971¢ and one of 
101 feet. 

The Smith Bridge Co,, of Toledo, O., since July 1 has taken 
orders for 56 iron and’ combination bridges. Of these, 31 
are for the extension of the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley - 
& Wheeling road to Wheeling, and the rest are highway 
bridges for counties and towns in Ohio and Indiana. 

The Ohio Bridge & Iron Works, formerly at Lancaster, O., 
are putting up new shops at Urbana, O. They have contracts 
on hand fora railroad bridge for the Cincinnati, Sandusky 
& Cleveland road, several way bridges and the iron 
work for a new court-house at Urbana. 

A new bridge is to be built across the Shenandoah River 
at Harper’s Ferry, Va. It will bea Howe truss, 612 ft. 
long in four spans. The contract for the superstructure has 
been let to the King Bridge Co., of Cleveland, O.; for the 
masonry, two abutments and three piers, to Kamuel Wal- 
ton, of Charlestown, W. Va. 


Attempts at Train-Wrecking. 


Mention has already been made in the Sun, of apr to 
wreck a freight and express train at Paw-Paw, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, on Tuesday and Sunday mornings 
last. On Saturday night last, passonger train No. 8 jumped 
the track at Havana, about 24 miles from Sandusky, on the 
Lake Erie Division of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
engine, baggage, mail and express cars and three coaches 
were ditched. The engineer and fireman were killed, and a 
tramp who was stealing a ride was — injured, 
but none of the passengers were hurt. It was after- 
ward found that a new tie had been placed across 
the track so as to upset the engine. The officers of the road 
in this city state that the most thorough investigation will 
be made into the matter, and large rewards will be offered 
for the arrest and conviction of the perpetrators. No pun- 
ishment could be too severe for an act which has not only 
caused the death of two faithful employés, but also jeop- 
ardized the lives of innocent passengers. The company say 
that they are at a loss to understand the motive for such a 
crime, as neither any real or fancied wrong could have been 
righted by it. Besides this, the present season is a very 
busy one, the traffic to and from the West being unusually 
heavy. Instead of men being discharged, new hands are 
being puton daily. There is extra work and pay for em 
ployés in every department, and a good feeling exists all 
along the line of road.—Baltimore Sun, July 29. 
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A MARITIME RAILROAD. 


On another page will be found the letter from Cap- 
tain Eads and other communications from Messrs. 
Chanute, Flad and C. Shaler Smith on a proposed 
railroad across the Isthmus of Panama for the trans- 
portation of ocean steamships, sailing vessels and 
ocean craft generally, The proposal comes in this 
wise : As most of our readers know, a congress has re- 
cently been held in Paris, under the auspices of M. 
de Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, ostensibly 
to discuss the subject of an interoceanic canal and 
to recommend the best route. The proceedings and 
recommendations of this congress have attracted a 
great deal of attention, and excited much discussion 
all over the civilized world. The cost of the work is 
very roughly estimated at from one hundred to two 
hundred millions of dollars. In view of this enormous 
cost, Captain Eads’ letter is intended to show that an 
interoceanic railroad capable of carrying the largest 
ships can be built for fifty millions of dollars. The 
difference in cost of fifty to one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars seems to be worth consideration, 
even in these days of what seems to be a plethora of 
money. 

Before discussing this subject, it should be remem- 
bored though how very prone the human mind is to 
run riot when it comes to consider questions which in- 
volve very great magnitudes, which have not been 
reduced to any exact or precise estimates or measures 
of value. Before adopting the suggestions of the en- 
gineers whose communications we publish, it may be 
well to step carefully among the gigantic facts which 
they present. 

To transport a ship and cargo, whose aggregate 
weight is from 8,000 to 10,000 tons, on a railroad, is so 
far beyond anything of a similar character which has 
ever been undeitaken before, that a great deal of the 
most careful investigation is required before even the 
most experienced engineers would be qualified to ex- 
press an opinion which would be worthy of any re- 
gard. The practice of making drawings of great 











of multiplication the surface is as its square, 





works on a small scale and of conntinlay saipet- 
ing such work as simply the development by multi- 
plication of an original diminutive plan results in a 
habit of mind which is apt to assume that the size and 
capacity of any structure can be indefinitely increased 
simply by multiplying its dimensions by any desired 
factor. No serious difficulty is encountered if this 
method is employed on small structures, in which 
there is a great excess of strength in the parts, but 
when it is applied to very large structures, as 
bridges or buildings, it soon appears that, while the 
linear dimensions increase in proportion to the factor, 
and ihe 
cubical capacities and weights are as its cube. In 
bridge-building, for example, we soon reach a limit 
beyond which it is impossible to increase the span 
with any given material. The same principles which 
lead to this result in bridge-building also affect the 
construction of the cars, locomotives and track of a 
railroad, although it is very difficult or impossible to 
define their exact limits, as we can in bridge construc- 
tion. 

In this article it is proposed simply to consider some 
of the difficulties which must be overcome in order to 
carry out Captain Eads’ plan, and to carry a ship say 
450 feet long overland, the weight of which has already 
been stated. 

It must be kept in mind that the framing of a ship 
is designed for a structure which is intended to float 
in water and which is therefore supported by exactly 
the same pressure in every point. No provision is 
made for supporting a moving load, and the only 
cause of instability is due to the action of the waves. 
Therefore the problem of supporting and carrying a 
ship overland presents many and very great difficul- 
ties. All who have considered this question are agreed 
that some form of frame or cradle will be required to 
support the ship, and, in fact, it is almost impossible to 
conceive of any other way of doing it. A rough 
sketch of such a cradle is given with Mr. Chanute’s 


letter. The question then comes up, how to sup- 
port a ship without injury to it in such a 
cradle. Owing to the greater or less instability 


of such a structure, due to the yielding nature of all 
materials of which it could he built, and also to in- 
equalities of a road-bed and the oscillations due to its 
own movement on the track, it would be necessary to 
provide some means of supporting the sbip so that the 
pressure on the points of support would be equalized, 
otherwise it would be liable to be strained injuriously. 
Various plans for accomplishing this have been pro- 
posed. One engineer has suggested the construc- 
tion of a great caisson and filling it with 
water to float the ship. Another speaks of sup- 
porting it on slings made of wire rope. Others 
have devised methods of wedging up under the keel 
and the bilge. The difficulty isin securing an equal 
pressure on allthe points of support. It would seem 
as though a system of pipes and hydraulic jacks, all 
connected together, could be arranged in the cradle 
underneath the ship, so that by producing a pressure 
in the pipes exactly the same pressure would be trans- 
mitted to each plunger of the jacks. The liquid used 
in the pipes would thus become a perfect means of 
equalizing the loads on the points of support. But any 
system which can be devised will involve a structure 
of sufficient size and strength to support the vessel. 
Its weight will be enormous, and the question how to 
carry them both, or, in other words, to devise a suit- 
able track and running gear, is attended with very 
great difficulties, 

To judge from the experience in constructing ordin- 
ary freight cars, the weight of the vehicle to carry a 
ship would be about one-half that of its load. Mr, 
Chanute estimates it at 2,000 tons, which seems too 
little, because, assuming the number of wheels at 
2,000 and their size at 36 in. diameter, their weight, 
with that of the axles, boxes, jaws and springs, will 
alone be 1,000 tons. The following are the weights in 
detail of these parts : 


2,000 36-in. wheels, at GOO Ibs...............ceeeeee 1,200, 000 Ibs. 
I Oe ME ckcas scces vodcrestusnsdscces 340,000 * 

2? ,000 journal boxes, at BONG i. inca a iace ccs wees 120,000 * 

2" 000 pedestals, at ax asks xt. Snldnagh vatkds ties 250,000 * » 

2'000 CUNUG MITE BOD: vocccecccscdesise<ee sovenders 90,000 “ 


The truck frames of such a structure would neces- 
sarily require to be very heavy, in order to equalize 
the pressure and weights, and their weight with that 
of the cradle or body to support the ship would be at 
least double the weight of the wheels, etc., so that 
it would seem impossible to keep the weight below 
8,000 tons. Assuming that of the ship and cargo at 
9,000 tons, we would have a total of 12,000 tons to 
carry, and with loads of five tons per wheel 2,400 


wheels would be required to carry it. The 
question then comes up, how these wheels 
can be distributed so as to carry the cradle 
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and the rae to the best advantage. Two meth- 
ods suggest themselves, one to distribute them uni- 
formly, or nearly so, under the whole length of the 
cradle, the other to cluster them together at each end 
of it, so as to form two centipede trucks or bogies, 
with the cradle resting on a centre plate. If the first 
plan is adopted, we have the difficulty of adjusting the 
wheels under and near the centre of the vehicle to the 
vertical and horizontal curvature of the track. If the 
latter plan is employed, the cradle would need to be 
immensely strong and heavy to carry its load, as it 
would be supported on two abutments placed at a dis- 
tance of about one-sixth of its length from the end, so 
that the clear span would be about 800 feet. If the 
weight were equally distributed on this, it would be 
equivalent to a bridge of that span with a load of 26% 
tons per running foot—an extremely formidable struc- 
ture. 

If the wheels composing each truck were distributed 
on eight trucks, as proposed, there would be 150 
on each track, or 75 oneach rail. For the sake of 
having a number which is evenly divisible, we will 
take this at 72. This number of wheels could be gath- 
ered into 24 groups of three wheels each and each pair 
be connected together with equalizing levers. The 
latter could then be equalized by a second lever, each 
pair of groups of three by a third lever, each pair of 
groups of six by a fourth lever, each pair of groups of 
twelve by a fifth lever, the three groups of twelve by 
a sixth lever, and finally the two last levers by another 
equalizing the whole. 

A better arrangement would be to arrange the 
wheels of each truck in a group of 64 en each rail. 
This would enable us to equalize groups of 2, 4, 8, 16, 
and 82, and by allowing each system of equalizing 
gear to turn about a centre-pin the wheels would all 
adjust themselves to the curves, whereas if the wheels 
are finally arranged in three groups, the centre group 
must have enough lateral motion to move a distance 
equal to the versed-sine of the curve occupied by the 
whole system of wheels composing one truck. 

If the wheels are arranged under the whole length 
of the cradle and are not clustered together into two 
great bodies, then we encounter the great difficulties, 
first of equalizing the weight on them; second of mak- 
ing them adjustable to the curves, and third of dis- 
tributing the strain on the flangesin going around 
curves so that it will not be excessive on a few of the 
wheels. It would be of very great importance that 
the latter should be equalized as well as the weights. 
The force required to change the direction of such an 
enormous load as that which must be carried, when it 
encounters a curve, would, of course, be very great, 
and inust be distributed among many wheels. 

If the plan proposed by Captain Eads is adopted and 
the road is built in straight and level lines and pro- 
vided at the angles with turn-tables, the latter will 
present many difficulties. A structure of that kind, 
over 400 ft. long, capable of moving a load of 12,000 
tons. would be very costly. There can be no doubt 
that the difficulties of constructing a vehicle for trans- 
porting large ships on railroads would be much dimin- 
ished if the latter consisted altogether of straight lines, 
In that event the equalizing of the weight on the 
wheels could be effected by the hydrostatic system 
already described. That is, the weight would be trans- 
mitted to each wheel by a plunger connected with a 
system of pipes in which a certain pressure would be 
maintained. 

The turning of a ship on a turn-table would proba- 
bly not require more time than that needed to pass a 
vessel of that kind through the lock of a canal. 

The motive power would probably present the least 
of the difficulties. It would seem, though, that a sys- 
tem of wire rope traction similar to that employed on 
steep inclines would be the most available for moving 
such loads as those which must be dealt with in such 
a project as this maritime railroad. 

It seems as though it would be possible to construct 
aroad of this kind at very much less cost if a special 
class of ships were designed for the purpose. Of 
course a very small proportion of the shipping of the 
world would be engaged in the traffic across the isth- 
mus. It would seem to be folly to expend immense 
sums of money for the purpose of adapting such a 
road for the large class of vessels which would never 
use it, if by changing the method of construction of 
ships the cost of the road could be materially reduced. 
It would be singular if by taking thought engineers 
could not devise a ship better suited to an amphibious 
traffic than those are which are intended for a marine 
existence alone. It offers a tempting field to inven- 
tors, and if Captain Eads’ letter will do nothing else, 
it has at least launched the whole question on the sea 
of speculation, from which it may emerge, possibly, in 
some more definite and clearly-defined form, but in 
which for the present, at least, we must leave it, 
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NEW YORK GRAIN RECEIPTS. 


Our last review of the receipts of grain at New 
York by the different routes was for the four months 
ending with April—a period when nearly all the re- 
ceipts are by rail, the exception being some arrivals 
by coasting vessels and in the early season of 1878 a 
few days’ receipts by canal. We found then that per- 
centages of the total receipts of grain and flour (flour 
reduced to bushels) had been, by each route, as follows 
for five years : 





Four months ending with April. 

1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879 

New York Central.. 42.9 46.5 42.5 55.3 47.0 
eer ts 32.3 28.5 26.3 23.3 28.7 
Pennsylvania ....... 18.3 12.2 17.7 13.5 19.4 
Other roads......... 1.9 2.0 0.7 1.4 1.7 
Total by rail.. 95.4 89.2 87.2 93.5 96.8 

By water.... ....... 4.6 10.8 12.8 6.5 3.2 
ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The receipts for the four months had been 35,876,000 
bushels in 1879, against 32,790,869 in 1878. The New 
York Central had carried a little smaller quantity this 
year than last ; all the other roads a great deal more 
than ever before. 

During the three months that have elapsed since this 
review was made, the canal has played an important 
part in supplying New York with grain. It was de- 
livering grain during the entire three months in 1878, 
and during all but about two weeks the other two 
years. It of course reduces the proportion carried by 
railroads, however great the quantity they may carry. 

The quantities (bushels) carried by each route dur- 
ing the three months ending with July, which 
may be called the first three months of open naviga- 
tion, and the percentage by each route have been : 














Bushels : 19875. 1876. 1 1878. 1879, 
¥. >§ Central... 5,010,285 9,604,708 $e; 8,703,846 13,969,915 
nt ae, Ca 5,378,723 6,618 9R4 264, “4 8,912,818  €,813,531 
Pe Ee 2,170,716 2,073,184 1, Bs. "108 2,188,629 225,265 
Other roads.... 21,088 48, ; 41,614 
Total by rail.... 12,583,812 18,345,520 — 7,040,245 py ary 11 25,050,625 
By water...... 9/807'558 14/111/377 11,308,860 29/544'085 14/609;421 
Total..... 22,481,370 382,456,807 19,253,114 38,508,164 389,660,046 
a reretaay sd total; 
af Central ....... 22.3 29.6 23.9 22.8 
Eri scddbeodopobdeibed 24.0 20.4 11.8 10.2 17.2 
Pe anay venta... woente 9.6 6.4 5.8 5.7 10.7 
Other roads... ie % | 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.1 
Total 1 by rall...... 56.0 56.5 41.3 38.9 63.2 
By Water........++.+ 4.0 43.5 58.7 61.1 36.8 
DORR. .000 coves 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Here we find, comparing 1879 with the previous 
year, that the total receipts were 1,157,000 bushels (3 
per cent.) greater, but the rail receipts were 67 per 
cent. greater and the water receipts 88 per cent. less— 
the railroads delivered 10,100,000 bushels more, the 
canal 8,900,000 less. 

Part of this decrease in canal receipts, as we inti- 
mated before, was due tothe shorter canal season ; and 
a great deal of it, too. Canal shipments in May of 
1878 were next to the largest of the year, and among 
the largest ever known, but this year the May receipts 
by canal were less by 4,950,000 bushels. Still, this had 
no effect on June and July deliveries. In those months 
the water :nd rail receipts at New York were, for the 
two years: 


1879, 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 

Bt GP a ove0cnences 17, rr 563 12,583,007 D. 1,423,444 11.2 
dr 604,624 9, _ 9,581, 385 LL 8, 013,24 239 83.5 
, ees FA? 28, 28,764, 187 22, 22,174,39? 392 lL 6, 6, 580,76 795 29.1 


Thus, in this period of uninterrupted canal deliveries, 
there was a decrease of about one-ninth in canal re- 
ceipts—leaving them still much larger than in almost 
any corresponding two months previous to 1878. The 
decrease by canal for the two months would not be 
at all noticeable but that there was such an enormous 
increase in rail receipts at the same time, they being 
five-sixths more than in 1878, when they were larger 
than ever before. 

The proportion carried by the canal having fallen 
off so largely, naturally each of the railroads has car- 
ried a much larger proportion, the New York Central 
leading, as almost always it has done for several years, 
but this year carrying more than one-third of the total 
New York receipts. We shall understand the relative 
rank of the different railroads better by comparing the 
percentages of the total rail receipta carried by each, 
which are given below for the three months: 


1875. 1876. 1877. 7; 1879. 

N. Y. Central... 39.8 h2.4 58.0 58.8 55.8 
Erie .... . 42.7 36.0 28.5 26.2 27.2 
Pe snnsylvania, . 17.3 11.3 12.9 14.6 16.9 
Other roads. .... 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.4 0.1 
Total ...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The changes in proportions for the past three years are 
noticeable in no other respect than as showing a con- 
siderable gain for the Pennsylvania. 

Comparing with the three months of 1878, the rail- 
roads altogether, as we have seen, carried 10,091,494 
bushels more this year, and of this increase the New 
York Central carried 5,176,069 bushels, or 51.3 per 
cent., the Erie 2,901,013 bushels, or 28.7 per cent., and 
the Pennsylvania 2,036,636 bushels, or 20.2 per cent., 
the ‘other roads” having lost 0.2 per cent. The 
locality of the surplus grain production has considera- 
bie effect on this; for though the larger part of the 





grain comes from markets and districts accessible to all 
the roads alike, yet there isstill a large amount produced 
on the lines controlled by the different trunk lines, and 
this was especially the case last year, when the winter 
wheat crops in the Ohio valley and Michigan were 
unusually heavy. Wheat marketed at local stations 
of the Marietta & Cincinnati and other Ohio lines of 
the Baltimore & Ohio is most likely to go to Balti- 
more, that marketed on the Lake Shore or Michigan 
Central roads is not likely to go either to Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Thus the proport’ons delivered in New 


. | York by the different roads do not determine exactly 


their success in competing with each other, though 
they give some indication of it. 

We will now consider the deliveries at New York of 
the different routes for the whole period of seven 
months ending with July, during nearly two-thirds of 
which there were no receipts by canal (but always 
some inconsiderable ones by coasting vessels). These 
were, in bushels : 





1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
N, Y. Central...12,437,523 18,432,563 11,061,141 ey eyed 80,834,432 
. Syren 10,978,445 12/020;202 6'262/088 11/537'368 17,111,027 
Ponneyivenis . ¢ 5.066, 308 4,383,411 3,708,038 6,632,888 21,184,752 
Other roads..... 350,201 __ 419,248 __ 166,580 530,885 __ 643,108 
Total by we. -. 111.657 35,264,500 21,198,701 45,618,128 69,774, 774, 214 
By water. eT 0.007 812 16,165,868 18,261,283 25,675,006 18,761,665 
Total........ 39,809,469 51,430,377 94,449,024 71,204,038 715585, 879 


This year shows an increase in aggregate receipts for 
the seven months of about 6 per cent. over 1878 and 
of 119 per cent, over 1877. Comparing with 1878 we 
have: 





1879. 1878. Inc. orDec. P.c 

Rail recerpts.......... 59,774,214 45,618.128 1..14,156,086 31.0 

Water receipts....... 15,761,665 25,675,905 D.. 9,914,240 38.6 
Total... ..... 75,535,879 71,204,033 1.. 4,241,846 6.0 


The season of canal deliveries being wholly included 
in the last three months of the seven, which we have 
considered above, we need not say anything more of 
the water receipts, further than to exhibit below the 
pessentage received by each route: 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 

New York oun... seers OL2Z 35,8 32.1 37.8 40.8 
MMMGG Getases sicsunce 476404 27.6 one 18.1 16.2 22.7 
Resmapivanis ga 0p bse cotoanded 13.4 8.6 10.8 9.3 14.8 
rr 0.9 0.8 0.5 0.7 0.8 
Total by rail............ 73.1 686 615 64.9 71 

ey GEE ns cae. c6004-o-cvienes 26.9 314 38.5 36.0 20.9 
Wiha. sie pel sie 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


That but 21 per cent. of the receipts should be by 
canal would be an extraordinary fact, considering that 
canal rates have been lower than ever before known, 
but for the further fact that the railroads for a great 


part of the time were also carrying at the lowest rates oe 


ever known and for less than cost. 

During the seven months the canal had been open 
(there are usually very few canal receipts at New York 
until two weeks after the opening) 75 days in 1875, 89 
in 1876, 85 in 1877, 107 in 1878, and 85 in 1879. The 
late opening in 1875 goes far to account for the un- 
usually small proportion of canal receipts that year; 
the next year, in spite of much lower rail rates, the 
canal gained greatly. And it is only in comparison 
with last year, when the canal was open a fourth 
longer and there were canal receipts nearly a third 
more days, that the canal receipts have fallen 
off at all. They were nearly, but not quite, 
as great in 1876, and smaller in the other two yeurs. 
If the percentage of receipts by water is unusually 
small this year, it was unusually large in 1877. And 
generally we may expect the canal to have a larger 
percentage when the total receipts are small, and a 
smaller percentage when the totalis very large, be- 
cause the canal boats carry little besides grain, and so 
must carry grain or do nothing. But when there isa 
very large grain movement, the capacity of the canal- 
boat fleet can be but moderately increased, while that of 
the railroads can be enormously almost at a moment’s 
notice; that is, without resort to new construction. 
When grain presses, the car stock of the whole coun- 
try can be largely devoted to grain-carrying ; but only 
New York canal-boats are available on the Erie Canal. 
The largest deliveries by canal at New York in any 
one month were about 14,000,000 bushels, in October, 
1878, when rates were so high that every craft that 
could carry grain was put into service, and the average 
monthly receipts after July, when rates were generally 
satisfactory to the boatmen, and the boats were pretty 
generally and constantly employed, were about 10,- 
000,000 bushels. The largest rail receipts in any single 
month heretofore were 11,733,000 bushels, in August, | m 
1878. The rail receipts fluctuate much more than the 
canal receipts. Grain-carrying is not the svule nor the 
chief business of the railroads. 

The roads began to take considerable quantities of 
grain in the summer for the sea-board ports first in 
1875; but their competition did not begin to be seri- 
ously felt until 1876, when their rates were reduced to 
previously unheard-of figures by their competition 
among themselves, which was probably fiercer and 
more determined than it has been at any time since, 
when the lowest rates have been the result of accident 





‘athens than of any definite bededies Still, the July de- 
liveries at New York by the railroads were but 50.6 per 
cent. of the whole in 1876, against 46.6 per cent. thé 
previous year. The fact was that then, as since, the 
very low rail rates worked in favor of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia rather than New York, and those cities 
made their greatest gain that year when, as was gen- 
erally supposed, the New York Central was giving its 
whole energies to making the rates to New York as 
low as to any other port. In 1877 there was a very 
great decrease in the total receipts, and the railroads 
maintained a 380-cent rate from Chicago after June, 
as against a 20-cent rate the previous year. The 
railroads carried scarcely one-third of their 1876 July 
grain, and but 27.8 per cent. of the whole, as 
against 50.6. In 1878 rates were utterly demoralized, 
and in July probably 16 cents was the maximum rate. 
There was an exceptionally heavy traffic, of which 48.6 
per cent. was carried to New York by rail, as against 
50.6 in 1876, and 46.6 in 1875. This year rates were 20 
cents all the month, but probably considerable quanti- 
ties were carried on contracts as low as 15 cents. But 
the proportion carried by rail, as well as the 
quantity, was much larger than ever before—the 
percentage, 59.6 per cent., as against 48.6 last year; 
the quantity, 8,500,000 bushels, or 65 per cent, 
more than last year, and still more than in any 
preceding July. If we knew just how much of 
this grain was carried on contracts, we could see more 
clearly the effect of the rates; but still more interest- 
ing would be the amount of lake-and-rail grain; that 
is, the shipments made by steamers, or steamers and 
barges, from lake ports consigned directly to the rail- 
roads at Erie and Buffalo. For these shipments the 
railroads are accustomed, we believe, to make any 
rates necessary to compete with the canal, and there 
is now usually very little, if any, difference, for this 
freight, between canal rates and rail rates from Buf- 





. |falo to New York. The canal rates, however, have 


never been so low as the Buffalo-New York propor- 
tion of the lowest through rail rates, so that it has 
often been better for the trunk-line railroads to re- 
ceive their grain from vessels than from their Western 
rail connections. 

But the chief interest is in the proportions of the 
total rail grain received by the several roads, which 
are given below : 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878 870. 

New York Central............ 42.7 62.3 aa 2 59.0 51.6 
GEE. adhe p cbVdbVneddeccecta: Uae 34.1 25.3 28.6 
Pennsylvania. .. ........ «+++ 18.4 12,4 i 4 4.5 18.7 
CE DOs cecesce cadcccetn 1.2 1,2 0.8 1.2 11 
WR vckscaibhs came 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

The New York Central has fallen from the rank 


which it had last year, but only about to that which 
it had in 1877, and it still has delivered more than half 
of all the grain received by rail at New York. Most 
of what the New York Central has lost the Pennsyl- 
vaina has gained, but the Erie has also improved its 
position materially since last year, but in no other year 
of the five has this road delivered so small a proportion 
of the rail grain, The Pennsylvania this year delivered 
a larger proportion than ever before, though it is still 
a little below the proportion which it had in 1877. Put- 
ting it ina different shape, of the total increase of 
14,156,086 bushels of grain received by rail in the first 
seven months of 1879 over the rail receipts in the cor- 
responding months of 1878, 3,917,395 bushels, or 27.7 
per cent., were by the New York Central, 5,574,- 
559 bushels, or 39.3 per cent., by the Erie, 
and 4,551,864 bushels, or 32,2 per cent., by the Penn- 
sylvania. Both the Erie and the Pennsylvania, there- 
fore, have obtained a large part of the increase than 
the New York Central. This was effected wholly be- 
fore navigation opened, We have seen above that in 
the last three months the New York Central obtained 
more than one-half of the increase in rail grain, and 
our review for the first four months of the year (pub- 
lished May 23, page 285, of this volume) showed asmall 
decrease in New York Central receipts, with large in- 
creases on the two other roads, 

But we will see the course of the movement from 
month to month this year by inspecting, in the follow- 
ing table, the receipts by each route for each month of 
this year: 


New York Other By 

Central. Er’ Penna. roads. wate r. Total. 
January ...2,5890,742 1,64 13 ‘282 1,700,504 210,212 726 «= 6,138, 
February. -1,102,787 2, 751,6 ae 2,338,217 211,182 canons 0,A02,817 

arch... ..5,331 841 2,76 Ke) "0b4, 408 140,140 214, 862 0,085,1 

i) - ‘4 809, 168 9,285, 535 1,357; 378 841,005 366.653 0,800,538 
May *."8'908' 060 1,957,000 1537, 236 13,505 Merc 10,506,860 
June .. ...4,961,543 2,6: 1635. 703 128,002 17,345 6,149,687 14,498,270 
BE resist 6,100,202 2'220,048 h ‘520, std 10,674 6,000;876 14,870,917 


The fluctuations from month to month are quite 
noticeable, but some of them are easily accounted for, 
The Erie suffered much and the New York Central 
more by the January snow-blockade, and both of these 
roads are likely to have reduced shipments shortly 
after the opening of lake navigation, because the grain 
is held for the lake-and-canal or lake- 
which are The lake 
roads are soon felt, however. 


und-rail routes, 


cheaper. connections of these 
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Below is given the percentage of the total received 
by each route each month of the seven : 


N.Y. By . 
Central. Erie. Penna. roads. water. Total. 
January.......°+ 41.2 2.5 27.9 3.6 2.8 100.0 
February..... ...- 42.4 27.8 23.6 2.2 4.0 100.0 
March. ..........-+- 53.4 276 156 1.3 2.1 100.0 
April 48.8 33.3 13.8 O04 3.7 100.0 
May ‘ 35.9 18.0 14.3 0.1 31.7 100.0 
pS or 35.7 19.0 8.1 O11 27.1 100.0 
duly 43 149 103 O11 40.4 100.0 
Seven months. 40.8 22.7 14.8 08 20.9 100.0 


But here too we need to compare the percentages of 
total rail receipts by each road, which are given be- 
low: 





N.Y Other 

Central Erie. Penna. roads. Total 
Jenuary.... .. 42.4 25.2 28.7 3.7 100.0 
February . 44.1 29.0 24.6 2.3- 100.0 
March. 54.5 28.2 16.0 13 100.0 
April -» 1.7 34.6 14: 0.4 100.0 
May...... .. 52.6 26.3 20.9 0.2 100.0 
PORD, .slnast >> 2teew -» 56.7 30.2 12.9 0.2 100.0 
GEN + npadekvess thaeans 57.6 2b.0 17.3 0.1 100, 


The New York Central’s percentage was largest in 
July, the Erie’sin April, and the Pennsylvania’s in 
January. As there has been much cutting of rates 
during this period, those who know “ who begun it,” 
or when any one company was supposed to be speci- 
ally active in underbidding its rivals, may look for 
evidence in the above, though they must not confound 
the effects of natural causes, like the snow blockade, 
with those of underbidding in rates. 


Record “of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Tewas.—Extended from Jean- 
nerette, La., northwest to New Iberia, 11 miles. 

Valley, of Ohio.—Track laid from Akron, O., southward 
10 miles, and from Akron, O., northward to Peninsula, 17 
miles, making 27 miles in all. 

Clarksburg, Weston & Glenville,—Extended from Turtle- 
town, W. Va., southward 9 miles. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 

St. Poul & Sioux City.—Track has been laid on the Fort 
Dodge Branch trom Orystal Lake, Minn., to Garden City, 8 
miles. Also on the Minnesota & Black Hills Branch, from 
Heron Lake, Minn., west 10 miles. 

This is a total of 65 miles of new railroad, making 1,187 
miles thus far this year, against 941 miles reported for the 
corresponding period in 1878, 880 in 1877, 1,046 in 1876, 


stantially determined upon. The passenger agents have 
met with Mr, Fink, and the Trunk Line Executive Com- 
mittee heave considered the subject and have found no dis 
agreemenite which stand in the way of dividing the traffic, 
or rather the ea¥#iing# from the traffic; for this business, of 
course, cannot be transferred from road to road, as the 
freight is, at the will of the companies. The plan is to base 
the division on the business of last year, and to make anew 
division each year on the basis of tLe business of the pre- 
vious year. On all passengers more than its proportion, the 
road carrying them will be allowed a very small propor- 
tion of the fare toward covering expenses, It is intended 
to make this so small that no road will be tempted 
to work for business for the sake of this proportion 
of the fare, and as small a part as 10 per cent. 
has been suggested, The most formidable obstacle so 
far met with is the difficulty of determining what 
traffic should be divided—what is strictly local and what 
competitive, On consideration, more and more of the pas- 
senger trafiic appears to be competitive, and finally it was 
decided that it would be easier to designate what should not 
than what should be pooled. This task the passenger agents 
now have in hand, and there is a good prospect that the 
general plan proposed will be carried out at no distant day. 
Losses on passengers have doubtless not been so great as 
those on freight, but they have been considerable, and at 
many places nearly all the time there has been some cutting 
of rates, not much talked about, of which ‘‘scalpers” got the 
chief benefit, while at intervals there has been a general and 
sweeping reduction. Rates from St. Louis to the East have 
been wofully demoralized about half the time, though these 
‘* wars” did not always reach the trunk lines, and there has 
been a great deal more money wasted than most of us are 
aware of, the traveling public not getting the benefit of it 
in most cases. 


DISCRIMINATING PASSENGER Rates have recently been 
adopted by one of the Coney Island roads—the Prospect 
Park & Coney Island—which certainly cannot be justified 
by the difference in cost of carriage, which is so often held 
up as the only justification of difference in rates, but which 
will doubtless have the very satisfactory result of yielding 
considerable additional advantages to the public and ad- 
ditional profit to the railroad company, and is a difference 
of the kind which is needed to develop passenger traffic in 
this country as freight traffic has been developed, but which 
it is usually very difficult to introduce. The business of the 
Prospect Park & Coney Island is, like that of the other Coney 
Island roads, wholly an excursion traffic. People ride 
down to the island for a bath or a few hours on 
the beach, and then home again, the run being only 
about 15 minutes by this road. Naturally, on week 
days, most of the travel is late in the day and 
iu the evening, when men are usually at leisure. Then 
the frequent trains, if the day has been hot, are well filled; 
but until late in the afternoon either few cars are run or a 
large proportion of the seats are empty. The new arrange- 
ment is intended to fill these empty seats. From nine o’clock 
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in the morning until three in the afternoon going down and 
till six coming back excursion tickets are sold to ladies only 
at 15 cents, the rate at other times of the day, and to men at 
that time, being 25 cents. In the same hours, children from 
5 to 12 get excursion tickets for 10 cents, instead of 15cents, 
and no charge is made for children under five. The arrange- 
ment has but just gone into effect as we write, but it is rea- 
sonable to expect from it a large addition to the traffic of the 
road at hours when it can be handled with scarcely any 
addition to the expenses; and the class which will be brought 
out by this arrangement is just that which will profit most 
by a trip to the beach. 

AMERICAN PASSENGER Cars are criticised by Mr. Lee in 
his paper on ‘‘ Excursion Traffic” as being unsuited to the 
present circumstances of American roads, he thinking that 
smaller and lighter cars would be better. But it is remark- 
able that recently some of the leading English railroads have 


0 | been introducing cars of the American system, so far as size 


and running-gear are concerned. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the necessity of a short wheel-base—shorter than can be 
had with a four-wheeled car—has disappeared with the im- 
provement of permanent way in this country. Permanent 
way has been greatly improved, it is true, but the centre- 
bearing trucks are required primarily for running through 
sharp curves, and sharp curves are probably quite as com- 
mon now as in the early days of American railroads—indeed, 
curves are used now that in those days were supposed im- 
practicable with any kind of rolling stock—witness the 
Metropolitan Elevated in New York, with several curves of 
90 ft. radius, through which nearly a thousand trains a day 
are run; European cars would leave the track at such a 
curve as certainly as they tried it. 

But if we have trucks, then to get the least possible dead 
weight per seat we must make the car as large as possible, to 
divide the weight of the trucks by the largest number of seats. 
It is true that a car on trucks cannot be made with as little 
dead weight per passenger as a four-wheeled car, and there 
are certain advantages in small cars, though, we should say, 
not for excursion traffic. If cars can be kept for that traffic 
alone, however, they can be made very much lighter than 
ordinary passenger cars. But nowhere is there less disad- 
vantage in heavy cars than in full trains, which excursion 
trains are supposed to be. It is when the 80,000 Ibs. of car 
carries but 10 or 20 passengers that we are disgusted with 
its weight; when it carries 50 or 60 we don’t much mind it. 


THE Pusiic INVESTMENTS of the first half of 1879 made 
in Europe are stated by the Belgian Moniteur des Intéréts 
Materiels to have been $541,100,436, of which $885,778,- 
088 was in loans to nations and municipalities, $41,039,000 
to banking establishments, and $114,283,898 to railroad and 
other industrial establishments. It credits America with 
$6,554,000 loaned to governments and municipalities, and 
$4,824,000 to railroads, etc. Nearly half of the railroad 
capital was raised for France—more than $50,000,000, It 
is preparing to increase immensely its railroad system. 
Next follows Germany with $21,000,000 for railroads, Great 
Britain and its colonies with $14,000,000, and Italy with 
$13,000,000. Probably in the United States in the same 
time as much as $20,000,000 was invested in new railroads, 
but very little of this capital was raised by public subscrip- 
tion. Apparently this country now is able to supply the legiti- 
mate demand for capital from domestic resources, though the 
general public here seems to be as shy as that of Great Brit- 
ain or Germany of new American railroad enterprises. Large 
capitalists, apparently, are supplying the money for new rail- 
roats at present. Small investors are now not generally 
asked to take bonds until the completion of the roads for 
which they are secured. But if capitalists complete a road, 
and hold it long enough to show that it can earn the interest 
on its bonds, they can usually sell the bonds so as to make a 
large profit. In this way the large capitalists who build the 
roads take all or the chief part of the risks, lose largely if 
they miscalculate as to the profitableness of the road, and 
gain largely if they do not, 


Water Rates have advanced slightly during the past 
week, except on the canal, oh which rates have been sta- 
tionary at 6, 54¢ and 8% cents. per bushel from Buffalo to 
New York for wheat, corn and oats, respectively. Lake rates 
were pretty steady until Tuesday last, when an advance of 
8 cent was reported, and quotations for Wednesday last 
are 4% cent a bushel for corn and 5for wheat from Chicago 
to Buffalo. Steamer rates from New York to Liverpool re- 
mained pretty steady at 71¢d. per bushel until Tuesday, 
when there was an advance of 1¢d., amd. on Wednesday 8}¢d. 
was the rate. The lake-and-canal rate from Chicago to 
New York is now about equivalent to 20 cents per 100 lbs., 
while the rail rate is 25 cents. The advance in water rates 
from Chicago to Liverpool since June 25 has been 17 cents a 
bushel on wheat—from 15 to 32 cents, the advance in steam- 
er rates alone being 9 cents. 


DIVISIONS OF TRAFFIC are now to be made at numerous 
places and to cover several kinds of business. The division 
of east-bound freight among the trunk linés, of the live stock 
at Chicago and other points, of Chicago east-bound freight, 
etc., are among them. By agreement, the division is to begin 
with Aug. 1, the apportionments that may be agreed upon 
or awarded by the arbitrators being adjusted to cover all 
the traffic from that date. The arbitratorsare likely to have 


plenty of work directly. They cannot be said to have much 
just now—or had not a few days ago—because, like any 
other court, they cannot render decisions until cases have 
been presented and argued. Whenever a question is sub- 
mitted for arbitration, the railroad companies must hand in 
printed arguments, and until that is done the arbitrators 
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can do nothing. So far, the companies, we understand, have 
been slow in presenting their arguments, but there are one 
or two cases, which are now before the arbitrators. 


RAILROAD COMMISSIONS are now established in fifteen of 
the United States—Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri 
and California. In two other states, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, quite full yearly reports are required of the rail- 
road companies, the State Engineer and Surveyor receiving 
and compiling them in New York, and the Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs (under the old constitution the State Auditor) 
in Pennsylvania. In New Jersey, and probably some other 
states, some kind of report is required. Only in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut of the New England states are any 
full statistics collected. The South Carolina commission 
was established very recently and has not had time yet to 
make a report. 


Tue RaILRoaD CLAIM-AGENTS’ CONVENTION will be held 
at the Girard House, Philadelphia, beginning at 10a. m. 
Wednesday, Sept. 10 next. Every company is invited to 
send its claim agent or other person who investigates claims 
presented against it. Those who intend to be present are 
asked to give notice, as early as possible, either to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. Darrach, of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, or to the Secretary, Mr. A. L. Stokes, at 
the general freight office of the Kansas Pacific Railway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE ROADMASTERS’ CONVENTION, which we announced 
last week as to be held the first Wednesday of September, 
will be held the second Wednesday, Sept. 10, at Niagara 
Falls. 





Captain Eads’ Project for a Ship-Carrying Rail- 
road Across the Isthmus of Panama. 





The St. Louis Exporter and Importer has published, with 
Captain Eads’ recently published letter to the New York 
Tribune concerning this project, some letters from other 
engineers, among the most eminent in America, endorsing 
the plan. We give them altogether below: 


CAPTAIN EADS TO THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

The Isthmus Canal Congress recently held in the city of 
Paris has presented to the civilized world all the results of 
the various surveys and estimates which have been thus far 
made. I believe in the effort to overcome the great barrier 
interposed by the American isthmus to interoceanic naviga- 
tion. 

The fact that the Congress comprised among its:members 
many of the most able and distinguished engineers and 
scientists in Christendom, is at once an assurance that its esti- 
mates and opinions are entitled to the highest respect. From 
these it appears that the most economic solution of this great 
question, by means of a canal, must involve the expenditure 
of at least $140,000,000, and possibly much more, and that 
the execution of the work will occupy from fifteen to twenty- 
five years from the time the work is commenced. These 
facts justify the conclusion: 1st. That the amount of capital 
required is se vast that it will not pay to execute the work 
with private means alone, 2d. That the amount cannot 
probably be obtained unless the governments of the several 
maritime nations directly interested in the work, can be in- 
duced to contribute liberally in aid of the enterprise. 3d 
That the time required for consummating the work is so great 
that the enjoyment of the completed canal must necessarily 
be reserved to the next generation. 

In view of these facts, is it not wise to carefully consider 
other engineering expedients which have been, or which may 
be suggested for the transportation of ships and their cargoes 
across. the isthmus? It is, as lam informed, recommended 
by the Paris Congress, that the isthmus be cut down below 
the level of the two seas to such a depth as is needed for the 

yassage of ships from sea to sea, and thus avoid the use of 
focks nthe canal. To do this involves theconstruction of a 
tunnel four miles long through the Cordilleras, of such di- 
mensions that the one under Mont Cenis dwindles into insig- 
nificance when compared with it. This method has been 
justly termed ‘‘ the heroic treatment.” The term, however, 
is not limited in its application, and suggests similar treat- 
ment to the Panama Railroad, or to some other road which 
may be constructed for transportation of the largest ships, 
with their entire cargoes, overland, from ocean to ocean. 

My own studies have satisfied me of the entire feasibility 
of such transportation by railroad, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that for a sum not exceeding one-third of the esti- 
mated cost of the canal, namely, about $50,000,000, the 
largest ships which enter the port of New York can be trans- 
ferred, when fully loaded, with absolute safety across the 
isthmus, on a railway constructed for the purpose, within 
twenty-four hours from the moment they are taken in charge 
in one sea until they are delivered into the other, ready to 
depart on their journey. 

HOW SPEED MAY BE RAISED. 

On such a railway across the Isthmus, there need be no 
grades steeper than those on our chief lines of railroads, and 
the road-bed need not be over forty feet wide, nor have more 
than eight or ten rails laid upon it to sustain the car or cra- 
dle upon which tke car is ery The vessel should be 
lifted from the sea to the level of the road by a lock, or by 
other well-known hydraulic devices, and placed upon a car 
or cradle of ample strength to sustain the vessel with her 
cargo without the possibility of injury. The lock should be 
twice the length of the ship, and only one-half of its length 
should be deep enough to receive the ship from the sea, The 
bottom of the other half of the lock should be at the sea- 
level, and on this the railway should commence. Into this 
upper part of the lock the cradle to carry the ship should be 
run, and the gates at the land end should then be closed. 
The ship should then be fluated into the deep end of the lock, 
and the ve poo closed, after which water should be ad- 
mitted to fill the lock to a height sufficient to float the ship 
on the car in the upper lift, after which the water should be 
drawn off and the gates of the land end opened, and the car 
and its burden be then started on its journey by rail. At 
the other end of the road the car should be run intoa similar 
lock, the gates closed over the track, and those at the sea end 
of the lock closed also. This being done, the lock would be 
ready for filling, after which the ship could be floated off the 
car and be moved to the deep end of the lock. The water 
would then be allowed to escape from the lock, the ship low- 
ered to the ocean level, the sea-gates opened, and the vessel 
would be then ready to rez:ume her voyage in the other sea. 

Another method of transfer between the sea and the rail- 
way, equally practicable and perhaps less expensive, would 





be to have a platform of iron of sufficient strength to sup- 
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port, first, a portion of the yd Cp yg the car or| the 


cradle to receive the ship, and third, ship itself. This 
platform should be supported on each side by a row ot eeap 
iron columns sunk into the Lottom of the harbor ande - 
ing up above water to receive the hydrostatic cylinders with 
which the platform would be raised and lowered. By this 
hydraulic apparatus the platform should be lowered toa 
depth sufficient to permit the = to be floated in over the 
railway car on the platform, which the hydrostatic 


presses would lift platform, car and ship, until the railway | crad 


track on the platform would correspond it with and 
form an integral =e of the railway exten across the 
Isthmus. The platform I have thus briefly aninovered to 
explain would simply be ah elevator on which the ter- 
minus of the railway would be laid. Of course, such an ele- 


vator would be constructed in a harbor at each end of the | cradle sh 


railway. The pi of such elevators would be to lift the 
ship out of the sea at one end of the route, and lower it into 
the sea at the other, and thus avoid a steep grade into 
the sea, like the marine railways w! are seen in almost 
every Navy yard. Many ships are very long, and 
any change of grade would have a tendency to strain 
them. Any perceptible change of grade must _ there- 
fore involves 
devices it is desirable to avoid. For the same reason curves 
in such railway should be avoided. Ifa change of direction 
be absolutely n it can be managed by a turn-table at 
the locality where a change of alignment is desirable. The 
avoidance of curves woul 5 greatly simplify the construction 
of the car on which the ship is to be transported. This car 
would probably be formed by joining several — sec- 
tions together, according to the length of the ship. Each 
separate section would probably be 100 feet long and be sup- 
ported by about 200 wheels, some of which should be driv- 
ers, actuated by propelling engines. Rubber or steel springs 
should be inte between the axles of the whedhe and 
the car. Each section of the car or cradle that carried the 
ship would really constitute a locomotive. The ling 
engines would be placed on each side, at such a height as to 
prevent submergence when the car wo sunk on the 
elevator or in the locks. The weight of the merchant 
steamers and their cargoes would not ex 10,000 tons, 
and such a one would be carried on a cradle composed of five 
such locomotives. Those would have about 1,000 wheels, 
bearing on eight or ten rails with a pressure of about twelve 
tons to each wheel. This is only twice as much as the press- 
ure on the rails under the driving wheels of the locomotive 
of an express train. The total weight of ship, cargo and 
cradle would be distributed over an area of road-bed to feet 
wide by 500 feet long, and would be only 1,200 pounds per 
square foot, allowing 2,000 tons for the weight of the car. 
This is not half the pressure on the earth under each tie when 
each pair of the driving wheels of an ordinary locomotive 
passes over it. 
GREATER SPEED THAN IN A CANAL, 

On moderate grades an ordinary freight locomotive will 
pull about fifty loaded cars from fifteen to twenty miles per 
hour. The weight of the cars and their load is about 1,000 
tons, and this is carried on about 400 wheels. Hence the 
largest ship and her entire cargo should not require more 
than the power of a dozen such locomotives to move it 
at the same speed over similar grades. From this it must be 


evident that the ship once safely placed on a properly con- 
structed car, adjusted to the railway of a substantial and 
well-ballasted road-bed, can be moved with certainty and 


ease at a much higher rate of speed than would be safe in the 
very best canal that has been proposed. I would, however, 
not expect to use a higher rate of speed on a ship railway 
than eight miles per hour. 

The practicability of lifting the heaviest ships out of water 
with perfect safety on cradles adjusted to receive them, is 
illustrated in every dock-yard in the country, and one of the 
methods I have referred to as being a huge hydraulic eleva- 
tor, has been put to a practical test. dry-dock was con- 
structed upon this sev gd in England a few years ago, and 
sent to the East Indies, by which ships placed over a plat- 
form sunk to receive them are lifted vertically out of water 
by hydraulic pumps. 

Of course, the works and devices required for the success- 
ful operation of a ship railway should be of the most sub- 
stantial character, and the elevating machinery should be of 
such strength and power as to make the transfer of the ship 
from the railway to the sea, and from the sea to the railway, 
a matter of perfect safety and dispatch. 

The actual cost of operating such a railway would be, I 
think, considerably less in proportion to the tonnage moved 
over it than that of the most successful railway line in this 
country, for the reason that the tonn carried would be 
handled by machinery ne and the ratio of paying 
cargo to non-paying weight would be 


much greater. The 
cost of maintenance in proportion to the top carried 
should be much less also. ‘this result may be safely antici- 


pated because the railway would be very substantial and 
durable, and very short compared with the magnitude of 
the tonnage carried; the machinery would also be very 
simple in character, and the ratio of cost of maintenance 
to gross receipts would therefore be proportionately re- 
duced. But even if we assume that the F eyponnn expenses 
and maintenance be equal to one-half of the gross receipts, 
it will be seen that a ship railway will be a much more profit- 
able investment than a canal, even if it cost half the price 
of the cana], whereas it should not cost more than quarter 
as much. The gross receipts must be the same in either case, 
and the railway can be completed in three or four years, 
while it is safe to assume that the canal will require five 
times as long. The interest on the canal investment before 
completion would therefore be enormously eae that 
on the railway. A single-track railway, with provisions for 
side tracks to enable the cars to pass each other at proper 
points on the road, would, I think, be ample to meet the de- 
mands of commerce at the Isthmus for many years to come. 
James B. Eaps. 
Port Eaps, La., June 10, 1879. 
MR. OCTAVE CHANUTE TO CAPTAIN EADS.* 
New YORK, June 28, 1879. 

My Dear Sir: Iam much pleased to find in this morn- 

ing’s Tribune your very able and clear presentation of a 


scheme for a marine railway, across the us ; the rather 
asl gave some attention to the subject m self, nearly a 
year ago, and reached conclusions akoclntely iden- 


tical with yours, as to the feasibility and general features of 
the project. 

As there are, however, some differences in our details, 
I send you my views, in the hope that they may be of ser- 
vice. 

lst. The main feature of the plan is the cradle, I had 
reached the conclusion that it would be better to make it of 
one section, or to connect the several sections together with 
equalizing levers, in order to avoid straining the ships in 
transit. 

I also concluded that it should rest on not less than 2,000 
wheels. We find, in railway practice, that it is not advisa- 
ble to put more than 614 tons on a wheel, and even this we 
restrict to the locomotive drivers. With this weight, we find 





* The following are extracts from a private letter to Capt. 


ete which the Exporter and Importer was permitted to pub- 
ish. 


evices to prevent such straining, and these | j 


pressures on the surfaces in contact between wheel 

and rail, to be from 45,000 to 80,000 Ibs. per square inch, 

or quite up to the initial crushing point of steel. One en- 

which we have, with seven tons per wheel, we have 

m compelled to lay up, because of the destruction she in- 

flicted on the rails. Car wheels we load up to three tons 

each, and this gives us pressuresof 20,000 to 46,000 Ibs. per 

square inch. , therefore, determined that, estimating 

the weight of the vessel and cargo at 8,000 tons, and of the 

le and machinery at 2,000 tons, say 10,000 tons in all, 

it would be advisable to sustain them on 500 trucks of four 

wheels each, a total of 2,000 wheels, with an average load 
of five tons each. 

To carry these wheels, I think we should have “ paral- 

lel tracks, 13 ft. between centres, or 96 ft. over all; and the 

h, and 44 ft. wide in- 

, a8 shown in cross 


ould be 500 ft. long, 50 ft. 
side, with a total base of about 110 
ion herewith. The trucks would be about 8 ft. apart be- 
tween centres, longitudinally of the cradle, and 13 feet 
transversely. 
of turn-tables 500 ft. long 


The plan which you pampene 
does not strike me favorably. They would be a great source 
t would be better, in my 


of expense, delay and vexation. 
nt, to make the turn-table a part of the cradle, 

giving the trucks a traversing motion at right angles with 
the axis of the cradle, sufficient to enable them to assume 
the proper position on the chord sustending the curves 
emp meen for a length equal to that of the cradle. This can 
be done either by introducing a roller between the truck 
and the cradle, or by ey oe the axles from links, as is 
y= Anche swing-beam ks, which are largely used on 


Iam inclined to believe that the first solution would be 
the better one, although a final decision would probably 
have to be based upon the result of surveys, to determine 
the actual radius of the curves req b 

2d. Next to the design of the cradle, harbors and receiv- 
ing docks are most important; and upon these points I had 
reached quite the same conclusion with yourself, finally 
settling upon the double lock, instead of the hydraulic lift, 
as preferable, if the location admits of it. I am glad to find 


that I agree with one more competent than myself in these 


respects. 

8d. The construction of the roadway and trucks does not 
seem to present rf marked peculiarity. Beyond the great 
width of 118 to 125 ft. required (to be increased upon curves 





to admit of theswing of the cradle, and the requirement 
that all a and crossings shall be under grade, I see no 
ty. 


great diffi 

I satisfied myself that grades of one 
per mile, would have to be employed. 
ance from gravity would be 20 Ibs. 
sume 10 lbs, more for curves, wheel 
amaximum of 30 lbs. per ton, or a resistance of 300,000 
lbs. to overcome, req , at say ten miles an hour, about 
8,000 horse-power, which will need to be applied to say 300 
wheels, if we assume an adhesion of one-tenth of the insist- 
ent weight; ordinary locomotives working up to one divided 
by four and ,§, in summer and } in winter. 

I see no reason why the railway should not be worked at 
10 miles per hour, and, assuming it to be 60 miles long, why 
asteamer can not be transferred from ocean to ocean in 
twelve hours, instead of the twenty-four you estimate. 

The cost of working should not be over one-fourth of a 
centa ton a mile, if we include the weight of the vessels and 
cradle, or three-fourths of a cent a ton a mile, if we include 
their contents alone. 

Assuming, as did the commission, a traffic of 6,000,000 
tons annually, the operating expense would therefore be $2,- 
a a year, while the estimated earnings were $18,000,- 


cent., or 52.8 ft. 
pon this the resist- 
r ton, and if we as- 
, ete., we have 


Assuming, however, as would be much safer, a traffic of 
8,000,000 tons annually, and a revenue of $6,000,000 ($2 a 
ton, instead of $3), the expenses would be, say, $1,350,000, 
and the net returns $4,650,000, which would pay hand- 


somely. 
I shall be glad to learn that you are pursuing the subject. 
Respectfully, CHANUTE. 
MR. C. SHALER SMITH TO THE 8ST. LOUIS EXPORTER AND 
IMPORTER. 
Sr. Louis, July 1879. 
Dear Simr: In- response to your note of this dute asking 
my opinion as to the practicability of a marine railway 
across the Isthmus of Panama, I have to -4 
First, that the only question in doubt is one of finance. 
The engineering problems involved have all been solved on 


a smaller scale, in the construction of various works in this | this 


country and in Europe, during the thirty years, and the 
adaptation of these tried pricy Reed pendent # of mechanical 
design to the case in hand is not by any means difficult. 

Next, as to the location. Between Aspinwall and Panama 
a line can be had, only 46 miles in length, and with a maxi- 
_— summit of but 285 ~ — ony tide at a 

nly surveys made espec ‘or the purpose can show 
whether a better line on be Yad than this ; but these facts 
are sufficient to show that Capt. Eads was correct in stating 
that fifty millions of dollars would fully cover the outlay. 

I give this topographical data on the authority of Mr. 
Williams, one of the engineers engaged in the surveys of the 
Panama Railway. 

Next. Construction of the landing and lifting docks. At 
Panama the tide rises 20 to 25 ft. Here a large receiving 
dock, at which vessels would be admitted only at high tide, 
and with room for fifteen or twenty ships at once, would 
probably be best. During the intervals between the tides, 
ships would be delivered to, and received from, this dock by 
the railway. It is probable, also, that this rise and fall of 
the tide could be u in furnishing the necessary power 
for the manipulation of the caissons. 

The tidal variation at Aspinwall is only about eighteen 
inches ; therefore, at that point the entire lift would have 





to be made by supplied power. It is probable that the best 





forth of lifting dock would be a caisson with gates at both 
ends, and running on an inclined plane into a landing dock. 
The tracks at the bottom of this caisson would correspond 
with the tracks of the pos gg Ht oe Into this caisson the 
cradle would be run, and n the caisson itself would be 
allowed to run down the incline into the landing dock until 
deep enough to permit the vessel which is to moved to 
sail into it. The gates would then be closed, and the caisson 
containing cradle, water, and vessel, drawn up the incline to 
the necessary point, the water let out, the cradle adjusted, 
and the vessel is then ready for the overland trip. 

Colonel Henry Fiad, in a pu conversation on the 
anne, proposed to carry the caisson, thus filled with water, 
entirely across from ocean to ocean, but as ‘this would add 
some 6,000 tons to the weight to be transported, the system 
— —_ to be carefully examined before adoption on so 

rge a 2. 

Tn 1867 I made a plan for a ship railway and inclined 
plone for the } of transporting vessels from Lake Erie 

Ontario eroml the falls on the Americen side ; and for 
vessels of the size used on the lakes, I found the caisson sys- 
tem decidedly the best, and fully as economical as the use of 
the cradle. 

A good example of the successful use of the inclined plane 
and movable caisson is to be found at Georgetown, D. C. 
where the connection between the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
and the Potomac River is made in this manner. 

Next. The construction of this cradle. This would re- 
aire much study ; but my preference would be for hanging 
the ship in slings composed of woven bands of steel wire 
rope, five feet wide and one inch thick, so as to be perfectly 
flexible ; these would be connected with the cross-heads of 
a number of hydrostatic presses, placed along the cradle 
and connected together by a pipe common to all, so that the 
ship would be always carried on an even keel, the same as 
though floating in a caisson. 

If the curves can be made not less than 12,000 ft. radius, 
the cradle trucks can be constructed so as to provide for the 
necessary lateral motion without difficulty, but if sharp 
curves must be used, oe Eads’ excellent suggestion of 
a large turn-table is per ony ticable. 

Next. The construction o the track. At least ten par- 
allel tracks of 8 ft. gauge, with rails not less than 6 in, in 
height, and tracks 10 ft. apart, would be needed. This will 

ve a total wheel base of 9% ft. by, say, 460 ft., for the 

rgest cradle, Using a high rail with broad tread it. will 
be safe to load to 544 tons per wheel for the average: load. 
Assuming the greatest load to be 9,500 tons, we have 432 


tyels, ad i bob ey apoeed, = 
ext. 8s to method of applyin wer for the transpor- 
tation of thecradle. I am pened Tothink that the Bien 
wire-rope towage system is the best, If possible, level 
grades should be carried up to the base of the sumunit hills, 
and then by concentrating all the grades at one point the 
cradles could be moved over the summit by powerful station- 
ary engines. If the summit can be passed, however, with a 
maximum grade of 20 ft. per mile, then movable engines, 
drawing the cradles and themselves by steel wire towlines, 
laid in the miadle of each track, and passing over and precved 
by ‘‘ Fowler clip pulleys” attached to each engine, will be the 
most economical method of locomotion in all probability. 
The power needed to transport the greatest load, with 
curves of 12,000 ft. radius and grades of 20 ft. per mile, 
would be 200,000 Ibs., requiring steel ropes of 1'¢-in. 
diameter each, However, as these would form a costly 
part of the outfit, the relative economy between this system 
and that of the locomotive engine, for this peculiar service, 
can only be determined by exact calculations. 

Lastly. Would the enterprise pay ? I think it would, most 
undoubtedly. If pressed forward at once it can be in opera- 
tion at least five years sooner than the canal, and will have 
demonstrated its advantages before the latter is opened. 
Assuming M, de Lesseps’ estimate of $8,800,000 annual 
earnings as correct, and the average railroad proportion of 
ex to receipts (60 per cent.) as also hol good, we 
stilt have a net income of $3,520,000, or 7 per cent. on the 
capital, after allow for a perpetual renewal and repair. 

‘o conclude. It will be a serious reflection on the enter- 
prise of American capitalists, the science of American engi- 
neers, and the patriotism of American statesmen, if foreign 
capital and foreign skill are to perform the work of severing 
our continents and then keting the profits of an enter- 
prise, most of the cost of which must eventually be paid by 
our citizens in the shape of tolls upon our bi © coast- 
ing trade. Yours truly, C, SHALER SMITH. 

MR. HENRY FLAD TO THE EXPORTER AND IMPORTER. 


Dear Sin: In reply to your request that I give my views 
in regard to the ship railroad proposed by Capt. James B. 
Eads, I beg to state my opinion: 

1. That the first cost of the construction of a ship railroad 
will not be one-fourth of that of a ship canal. 

2.. That a ship railroad can be constructed in probably one- 
third of the time required to construct a ship canal. 

8. That ships can be transferred on such a railroad with 
absolute safety, and with the same dispatch as through a ship 
canal. 

4. That the cost of maintenance will be less for the railroad 
than for the canal. 

5. That although the cost of transferring ships by ship rail- 
road will exceed that of passing them awash ¢ a ship canal, 
the difference will be insignificant compared with the saving 
of interest on the first cost. 

6, That the ship railroad will therefore offer a better and 
safer investment for capital. 

I will add that I have taken some pains to inform myself 
in regard to the surveys and estimates for ship canals which 
have heretofore been made, and that I have also made care- 
ful yet liberal estim#tes of the cost of construction, mainten- 
ance and operation of a ship railroad, and would give you an 
abstract of the facts and figures on which I base the opinion 
given you, but I find that a full discussion, covering all the 
points, would require more space than you could allot me in 
number of your valuable journal. 

Very respectfully, 


Mailroad Wlews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mail Service Extensions. 
Mail service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol- 
lows: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santo Fe, service ordered over the 
Kansas City, Emporia & Southern Branch from Emporia, 
Kan., to Eureka, 47 miles; to begin Aug. 15. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Illinois Central, 8 per cent., semi-annual, payable Sept. 1. 
Transfer books close Aug. 18 
New York, Providence & 
payable Aug. 11. v 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New York, 2 per cent., payable 
cn demand, 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh (leased to Pennsylvania Com 
pany), 1° per cent., quarterly, payable Sept. 1 


Henry Fvap, C. EB. 


General 


Boston, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
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Sealey, represen’ 

road was sold under separa 
gage on the 253 miles of the former 

ern, and the other on the 266 miles of the former Interna- 
tional road. The as a whole includes 519 miles of 
road, upon which were am amountin 

$7, 848,000, and subordinate bonds amounting to $4,959. 

4, plan of roorganisation, a all the bonds are recog- 


ized, was agreed 
mthe lowa, Maenaneten seipes better known as 
the Newton & Monroe inncoota tb North sold at sheriff's sale re- 
cently wader a ’s lien for ane and materia)s fur- 
nished by F. H of Daven Ia. Bought in for 
$8000 by Me ra in sl will, it is Se eaids tranuter it to the 
Rock Island road, It is 18 miles long, from Newton, Ia., to 
Monroe, and reaches some 


$5,100 b 
tain lien 
from Keosauqua, Ia., to 
for some time, 

The Greenwich & Johnson to 
referee's sale, Aug. 7. It is 14 miles long, from 
N. Y., to Johnsonville, and has a bonded debt of $185,500. 

e Loga Ordvfordsville & Southwestern road will 
be sold Se under foreclosure of It has a 
funded debt of en 500,000 first and $500,000. second-mort- 
gage bonds. The owned line extends ion Logansport, Ind., 
»ckville, 98 miles, and an extension from Rockville to 
Terre Haute, 22 is leased. It has not een a a aa 
property, barely working exponen and rental. 


ELECTIONS. AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Atlanta & West Point,—At the annual meeting in Stents 
Go. July Tk th a reese Hil D’N Spee Jo 
ng, . Phin ance 
B. Bess: JHB v, The board rebloctod’ 3 John P. Ping 
President; L. P. Superintendent; W. P. Orme, Sec- 
retary aad tiacoate™ 


Central Pacifie.—At the annual meeting of this So tbe Be 
leased and controlled lines in San Francisco Jul ‘ol- 
lowing officers werecheeen: one ranch,— land § — 
ford, President; C. 
Hopkins, Treasurer; Po. 
Branch.—Leland 
Vice-President; E. W, 
Secretary. California Paci) 
George E. Gray, Vice- 
R. F. Hammond, 
Crocker, J. O. B. ‘Gunn, 
Directors. Los fF 


r; J. O. 
¢ igt Hammond, President} 
Wiillcutt, Treasurer ; 
id L. Willentt, C.F 
H. T. ‘Smith, 
les Crocker, 
. -President: iy 7. 
‘untington, Secretary. ar- 
ord, President ; Charles 

Vice-President ; N. T. 
L. Willeutt, Mission 


rer; J. 

y Bridge.— Le- 

land Stanford, President ; Charles oer View. Presi- 

dent; N. T. Smi Treasurer ; J. L. Willcutt wocewtary. 
Northern.—W. V. Huntington, President; C. P. Huntin 

Vics-President; Leland Stanford, Treasurer. Bay 

View.—Leland. Stanford, Presiden w+ uty Vice- 

President; N. T. Smi Treasurer; JL L. A ewer Becre- 


tary. Sacramento & 
a Vice-President. y hw Ww Ho “a 
Tulare.—Leland rd Prat 


dent; C. P. Hun 
Treasurer, San 

Charles Crocker, Vice-President; E. Star i kins, 
Treasurer. Stockton & Copperopotie.—Leland, Stanford’ 
President; veh yt Crocker, Vice-President ; 
kins, Treasurer; J. O. B. Gunn Secretary. Termineh 
Leland Stanford, ‘president; C. P Huntington, Vice-Presi- 
dene; E. W. H opkins, Treasurer; J O. B. unn, Secretary. 


Central of New Jersey.—Mr. os i. Stearns has been 


ponies Assistant General Agent, in charge of the 
reight business of the iapigh © Busia Division, with 
office at Mauch Chunk, Pa. for years in the 


general freight office in New ag 
The following officers are announced for the New Jersey 
Southern lines now operated under ax denae: see Moore, 


General Superintendent and Engi 8. Sneden, Ae 
sistant General Superintendent ie charge A the division ; 

Blodgett, Superintendent and Master Mechanic; Sarna 
Knox Secretary and Treasurer; J, W. Watson Comptrol- 
ler; H. P. Baldwin, General Agent; P. H yok: 
off, General it Agent; W. ‘wae tier, Mi seislont 
General Freight A Knox, Watson, 


Baldwin and chor are the seuiarth 1 officers of the Cent- 
ral; Messrs. anehan. ae? and Parmentier are the old 


officers of the Southern road. 


Central Vermont.—Col. G. W 
from duty as General 
tion as General ger 


W. Bentley has been relieved 
r, ‘but —~ athe his former 
t of the New London No 
Division, fe ciel te., heretofore made to the meet 
Manager, be sent to the General Superintendent, J. W. 
Hobart, at St. Albans, Vermont. 


s, pe fear = 2 eonng the P. Moore 
Pen Oppoiln -od i ae "Ai tl =~ , DL, .- 
place of W. R. Cruny tenanteryeke or been 
A = im WB Ceompton PS 

ted Assistan tend- 
ent of ee St. Louie ae 4 Rook dana Division Division, wit ofiee in 


St. Louis. 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—The officers of the Eastern 
Division are: Joseph Hickson, Trustee for purchasers; Chas. 
B. Peck, operat Fopager Henry Funn , Superintendent; 
G. W. Mechanic; Ww.’ Vanderburg, 
Cashier. The office of the Trustee is at Montreal, P ; the 
other offices at Port Huron, Mich. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The following officers are ap- 
Brea for the Des Moines Division, late the Des Moines & 
ey road: Superinten J. 8. Oliver, Clinton, 


Assistant Superintendent, J. J. 8: Des Moines, Ia. ; 
eon John Berry, Des Moines, Ia. r. Oliver is also 
Superintendent of the 


Des Moines & Marshalltown.—This company has been or- 
nized with the followi: neck. 3 Phomas aaa, 
itchellville, Ia. ; Rivet h Geor, 

Glick, N. Morley Marshalitown Ri Tita Rathburn R. 

Stevens, Marion, Ya. ; J anon F. M. Hubbell, Jeffer- 

son 8. Polk, Des M Minion, ES 8.8. Merrill, John Plankinton, 

Milwaukee, | Wis. The board J. 8. Clarkson, Presi- 

dent ; meres gS Lhe de engl F. M. Hubbell, 


aod Rt "hideeen 

IUingis Central.—Mr. = ag H. Wri t is ited 
Train-Master of the Iowa Division, Wet (Cedar. " 
Minnesota Junction to Sioux City), in of H. C. Be 
transferred, His office will be at Ft. , la. Mr. H 


DePue is appointed Agent at Cairo, Il.,° relieving the Gen: 


eral Southern Agent of all duties connected with Cairo sta- 
tion. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western,—It is reported that Mr. 
B. 8. Henning is to take charge of this road as General 
Manager. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—Mr. George A. 
Sanderson has been appt General Freight and Ticket 
to | Agent, in place of Charles V. Lewis, resigned 


Kansas & Southwestern.—The first board of directors is as 
follows: Jay Gould, Sidney Dillon, Russell Sage, F. L. Ames, 
8. H. Clark, 8. T. Smith, T. J. Lynde, D. B. Powers, 8. M. 
Palmer, A. W. Wickham. 


Lake Erie & Louisville, of Indiana.—This company has 
been organized with the following directors: Daniel P. 
Eels, Muncie, Ind.; C. R, Cummings, dmg Til. ; Calvin 8. 
Brice, Lima 0.: Charles Foster, Poste toria, O.; Watson H. 
Brown, E. E. H. BR. Lyman, George J. Seney, New York. 


Leavenworth & Southwestern.—The first board of directors 
of this new company is as follows: Alexander Caldwell, Paul 
E. Havens, L. T Smith, Lucien Seott, Levi Wilson, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. ; D. R. Garrison, Oliver Garrison, St. Louis ; 
Cornelius K. Garrison, Wm.* R. Garrison, New York. 


Long Island.—The following circular is dated Aug. 1: 
“Mr. J. Chittenden, General Freight and Passenger 
sao’ having resigned, Mr. H. M. Smith has this day been 
inted General Agent and placed in charge of the gene- 
Pat freight business of the compan All correspondence 
heretofore addressed to the General reight Agent regardin 
freight matters will in future be addressed to the Genera 
Agent at Long Island City, N. Y. All correspondence re- 
garding the passenger business of the company will in fu- 
ture be addressed to Mr. 8. Spencer, General Superinten- 


dent, 
“Mr, Wm. Dalzell, Jr., has this da 
at Long Island City vice Mr. H. M. 


Louisville & Nashville.—A circular from this company 
announces that from Aug. 1 the jurisdiction of the following 
officers of this company will be extended over the former St. 
Louis & Southeastern lines from Henderson, Ky., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., now to be known as the Evansville, "iedabion 
& Nashville Division: G. C. Breed, Assistant to ‘the General 

r; D. W.C. Rowland, General Superintendent Trans- 
rtation ; F. de Funiak, Chief Engineer and Superintendent 
Mine ; E. Stahlman, General Freight mt; J. M. 


been appointed Agent 
Smith transferred.” 


nt General Freight Agent; C, P. Atmore, Gen- 
| puaneneet a and Ticket Agent; ‘ushman Quarrier, Comp. 
troller; Wm. W. Thompson, Cashier and Paymaster: H 


—_ Auditor: C. B, Simmons, Treasurer; RK. 8, Lukenbill, 
tor of Agencies; J. T, Gallagher, General Baggage 
ind Lost Car Agent. 


The followin Paireaiee 4 is dated J ely 5 
** James Mon omery, Superintendent Memphis Line, will 
take charge of the Transportation Department of the Second 
Division, Main Stem—Bowling Green to Edgefield Junction. 
All employés of srenapertason Department within this dis- 
will report to and receive instructions from him, 
“James Geddes, Superintendent Nashville & Decatur Di- 
vv is appointed to the additional office of Superintendent 
rtation, Road and Machinery Departments of the 
Grace Henderson & Nashville Division—Henderson to 
Nashville. These appointments to take effect Aug, 1, 1879.” 


Manhattan & Big Blue Vailey.—This yey has been 
cptenieed with the following directors: re) Gooage 
, An- 


eee G E. B. Purcell, Manhattan, Kan. ; 
rson, Junction City, Kan. ; George RB. Peck Topeka, Kan. ; 
peel T. Anthony, Leavenworth, Kan.; H. C. Nutt, Chi- 
cago; E. W. Converse, 8. Morse, John H. Sanborn, George 
B. Wilbur, Boston. 


Memphis & Charleston.—The general offices have been_re- 
moved to Huntsville, Ala., where they will remain until fur- 
ther notice. 

Middlesex Central.—At the annual meeting in Boston, 
July 31, the foliowing directors were chosen: Nathan Car-. 
ruth, Nathan C ushing, Jacob Edwards, William H. Hill, Jr., 

George ha po 8. W. Richardson, The road is leased to the 
Boston well, 


Mineral Range,—The new board has reélected Charles E. 
Holland, President; R. M. Hoar, Vice-President; A. H. 
Viele, Secretar y and Treasurer. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Mr. W. W. Rich has been a 
inted Chief Engineer. He was formerly on the Wisconsin 

oe ares ond has been for some time in governmental service. 
Mr. A. H. Bode, General Freight and Ticket Agent, has been 

appointed Treasurer and Auditor also, in place of M. P. 
wkins, resigned. 


New York & Long Island Brid s ws board has elected 
Dr. Thomus Rainey, President; M. C. Graham, Secre- 
tary; H. D. Schmidt, ‘Treasurer. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—Mr. J. 8. Verts has been 
oe Assistant Superintendent; Frank 8. Ure, Cashier. 
ices in Camden, New Jersey. 


ie ay & Dover,—At the annual meeting in Ports- 
— , Aug. 4, the following directors were chosen : 

fe tinich, Frank Jones, Daniel Marcy, W. H. Sise, Chas. 
i oe er, Oliver Wyatt, Andrew H. Young. The board 
elected Prat rank J ones, President ; George L. Treadwell, Treas- 
urer. The road is leased to the Eastern. 


Rochester & State Line.—At a meeting held in New York, 
July 29, the board elected E. D, Worcester, President ; E. D. 
Worcester, Augustus Schell, Samuel F. Barger, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, W. K. V anderbilt, Executive Committee. The 
road is controlled by the directors of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Company. 


St, Louis & San Francisco.—Mr. A. Graydon has been 

sapotnred cashier, in place of F. F, Randolph, resigned. 
Wm. H. Yeaton has been appointed Assistant Land 
Commissioner, 

St. Louis, Shelbyville & EKastern.—The first board of direc- 
tors is as follows: D. W. Marks, Shelbyville, Ill. : James 
Davis, R. H. Davis, Ridge Farm, Ill. ; Isaac Porter, W. E. 
Livingood, Danville, Ili. ; Cary E. Evans, Delphos, O, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The following ap- 
pointments are announced by circular from this company: 

J. C. Morrison, Purchasing Agent, with headquarters in 
St. Paul, Minn. All purchases of supplies and materials 
one rs) sales of old materials will be made by him. 

C, Munroe, Master Mechanic, in uy of C. F, 
resigned, Appointment took effect Jul 
V. Dougan, Car Service Agent. 
will be addressed to him. 

A. Guthrie, Train-master of that of the compen ’s 
lines heretofore known as the First Division, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific. He will have exclusive charge of train-men peor train 
supplies, and agents will respect his instructions as to busi- 
ness of stations. 

J. B. Cable, Train Dispatcher of the same lines. 


Ward, 


thee car-service reports 





Southern Pacific.—At the annual meeting in San Fran- 
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cisco, July 23, the following directors were chosen: Charles 
Crocker, Charles F. Crocker, W. V. Huntington, Charles 
Mayne, H. M. Newhall, N. T. Smith, J. L. illeutt. The 
board reélected Charles Crocker President; Charles F. 
Crocker, Vice-President; J. L. Willeutt, Secretary; N. T. 
Smith, Treasurer. 


Springfield, St. Paris & Sidney.—At the annual meeting, 
July 24, the following directors were chosen; D, P. Jeffries, 
P. P. Mast, Springfield, O.; Samuel Bowerstock, E. H. Fur- 
row, 8. T. ‘McMorran, St. Pari is, O.; F, E. Hoover, 8. A. 
Lecky, Jacob Piper, W.H H. Taylor, Sidney, Ohio. 


Taylor's Falls & Lake Superior.—This company has been 
reorganized by the election of several new directors, and the 
board is now as follows, Levi W. Folsom, Oscar Roos, Geo. . 
W. Seymour, Taylor’s Falls, Minn.; John Martin, Franklin 
Steele, C. C. Washburn, W. D. Washburn, Minneapolis, 
Minn. This board has elected John Martin President; Levi 
W. Folsom, Vice-President; C. F. Hatch, Secretary; George 
Ww. Seymour, Treasurer; H. N. Setzer, Attorney. 


Terre Haute & Southeastern.—T he officers of ee -_ 
successor to the Cincinnati & Terre Haute, are: well 
President; George Atherton. Superintendent; J. x  mdit 
General Freight Agent. Offices at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway Employés Protective 
Association.—This association has been organized with the 
following officers : President, W. O. Hewitt; Secretary, F. 
L. Tompkins; Treasurer, Theodore Higbee ; Directors, W. 
F. Merrill, Theodore F. Kent, R. M. Griswold, C, L. Burlin - 
game, H. G. Byron, C. E. Rians. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. J. Chittenden has resigned his position as General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of tne Long Island Railroad. 

— Mr. Charles Graham, Master Mechanic of the Blooms- 
burg Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, was presented with a valuable gold watch and 
chain by the employés of the road and other friends, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., July 30. The presentation took place in 
the car-shop, and was the occasion of several speeches very 
edenpiankihnry to Mr. Graham personally and to his 15 
years’ management of the mechanical department of the 
road. The occasion was a very pleasant one. 
—Mr. C. F. Ward has resigned his position as Master Me- 
chanic of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (late St. 
Paul & Pacific) Railroad. 
—Mr. George Westinghouse, Jr., of the Westinghouse 
Brake Co., has returned from Europe. During his three 
years’ stay abroad he has gained about 75 pounds in weight 
and has acquired a slight English accent. 
—Mr. F. F. Randolph, for the past three years Cashier of 
the St. Louis & 4% rancisco Company, has resigned that 
»0sition to accept a position in the banking house of John 
unroe & Co., Paris, France. 
—Mr. Joseph Ramsay, Jr., has resigned his position as 
Chief Engineer of the Pittsburgh, New Castle & Lake Erie 
Railroad. 


—Mr. W. 8. C. Otis, one of the oldest and most prominent 
citizens of Cleveland, O., died of paralysis at his residence 
in that city, July 81, aged 70 years. He was born at Cum- 
mington, Mass, graduated from Williams College and went 
to Ohio, where he studied law. He practiced in Ravenna 
and afterward in Akron until 1854, when he was chosen 
Vice-President of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Company, and 
removed to Cleveland. In 1855 he was chosen Scicitor of 
the company, and retained that office until 1876, when fail- 
ing health forced him toretire from ucttive life. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Six months ending June 30: 





879, 1878. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
At., Mixs. & Ohio..... 71: 1,486 $761,810 D. $46,324 6.1 
St. Paul & Sioux City. 2, 153 285,113 I. 17,040 6.0 
Sioux City & St. Paul. 159.738 179,713 D. 19,975 11.1 
Southern Minnesota .. 265,328 373,983 D, 108,655 29.1 
Month of May: 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co., 
leased lines..... ... $381,532 $331,521 L. $50,011 15.1 
Net earnings.......... 125,226 114,854 L. 10,372 9.0 
Month of June: 
At., Miss. & Ohio..... $102,: 247 $120,004 D. 17.847 14.9 
Great Western....... 271,000 273,500 D., 2,500 0.9 
Net earnings....... “48. 600 54,000 D. 5,400 10.1 
St. Paul & Sioux City. 54,572 46,637 I. 7,838 16.8 
Sioux City & St. Paul. 28)! 589 29.954 D. 1,365 4.5 
Southern Minnesota. 52.791 53,624 D. 833 1.6 
Month of July: 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. 
& Southern......... $334,800 $299,161 I. $35,639 11.9 
Union Pacific........ 1,068,050 937,972 I 130,078 13.9 
Week ending July 18: 
Great Western....... 75,193 $88,313 D. $13,120 14.8 
Week ending July 26: 
Grand Trunk......... $154,503 $147,864 I. $6,639 4.56 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending July 26 are reported 
as follows: 


1879. 1878. Increase. P.c, 
Anthracite. . ae 469,918 82,675 17.6 
Semi- bituminous. he Rony xolnaioa 92,697 78,092 14,605 18.7 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania. . 38,643 26,375 12,268 46.5 
Coke, Pennsylvania. ......... Bree Se .iten” “Gaeaten ete 


The operatorsin the Schuylkill anthracite region are try- 
ing to arrange for a stoppage of production for two weeks in 
August, but it is hardly possible that all the companies will 
agree to it. 

The anthracite companies are at cross-purposes as to prices. 
The Reading’s August circular announced an increase, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western auction sale also 
showed an increase ; but the Pennsylvania Coal Company 
makes no change, and the Delaware & Hudson announces a 
reduction in prices at tide-water for August. 

Semi-bituminous tonnage for the week is large, partly be- 
cause the Cumberland companies are making large ship- 
ments by canal. The Pennsylvania bituminous tonnage 
also shows a large increase, due to the better condition of 
the iron trade, 

The shipments of the Tennessee Coal & Railroad Com- 
pany from its Sewannee mines in July were 5,052 tons coal 
and 217,014 bushels coke. Compared with July, 1878, there 
was a decrease of 1.8 per cent. in coal, and an increase of 
146.8 per cent. in coke. These shipments go over the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis cand 

Delaware Fruit Traffic. 

Scattering shipments of peaches have been coming up the 
Delaware Railroad for a week or more, but the first heavy 
shipments were made Aug. 4, when 125 car-loads were sent 
out, of which 58 were bound to New York and 48 to Phila- 
delphia. Shipments since then continue large. 
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Live Stock Rates. 

Circular No. 55, issued from the office of the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Committee, No. 346 Broadway, New York, Aug. 
2, 1879, is as follows: 

‘* Different interpretations being made of Articles 2 and 
17 of the live stock agreement of [= 5, 1879, in regard to 
the rates at which live stock is to be billed from western 


cities, and the promtsions of these articles somewhat 
conflicting, and not fully covering the eenjact, following 
resolution was passed (for the purpose of securing uniformity 


of rates) ata meeting of the Trunk Line Executive Com- 
mittee on Aug. 1, 1879, acting under Articles 31 and 32 of 
the organization of the Joint Executive Committee: 

** Resolved, 1. That live-stock rates from all points in the 
West within the Chicago distance (from New York), except 
when rates have otherwise been upon, lbe based 
upon the gross and net rate, and that the difference between 
the gross and net rate shall be refunded to the shipper if 
shipments are made by the route by which they are directed, 
or in cases where no special directions have been given. 

“2. That the live stock rate from points beyond the 
Chicago distance shall be based upon the net rate to Chica- 
go, with 10 cents added for the gross rate. 

‘8. That the percentage table governing other east-bound 
rates put in use July 23, 1879, shallalso be used in comput- 
ing the tariff rates on live stock, both the gross and net 
rates. 

“4. That only the gross rate shall be used in billing to 
any point, 

“The above resolutions should be put into effect on receipt 
df this notice and not later than Aug. 7, 1879. 

** Please acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

** ALBERT Fink, Chairman. 

“The following are the agreed rates on live stock from Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh and Wheeling: 

On cattle to New York, 30 cents per 100 Ibs. gross, 25 cents net. 
ssi *  ** Philadelphia, 28 “ ” © GB at * 
* horses and mules to New York, 30 cents per 100 Ibs. net. 
“ on a * ** Philadelphia, 28 cents per 100 Ibs, net. 
* hogs to New York, 224% cents per 100 Ibs. net, including yard- 
age at New York. 
On bogs to Philadelphia, 1544 cents per 100 Ibs. net, which does 
not include yardage at Philadelphia. 
On sheep to New York, 3244 cents per 100 Ibs. net, including yard- 
age at New York. 
On sheep to Philadelphia, 25% cents per 100 Ibs, net, which does 
not include yardage at Philadelphia.” 


Grain Movement. 


Buffalo grain receipts for the seasons up to July 31, are 
reported by the Commercial Advertiser of that city, as fol- 
lows ; flour in barrels and grain in bushels: 











-———Flour.— , cr Grain. 
1879. 1878. 1879, 1878. 
fee 312,733 408,826 22,458,128 30,263,357 
By tell .s iis ccesccce ak 737,300 338,600 25,063,000 16,355,100 
Total.... ........1,150,033 747,426 47,521,128 46,618,457 


Rail receipts for this year were 52.7 per cent. of the grain 
and 64.1 per cent. of the flour, against 35.8 per cent. of the 
grain and 45 8 per cent. of the flour for the same period last 
year. Shipments eastward of grain received by lake were : 

1879. 1878. Decrease. P.c. 
15,860,333 23,495,013 7,634,680 32.5 
. 5,130,168 6,704,044 1,573,876 22.5 
Total .. ......... 20,990,501 30,199,057 9,208,556 30.4 
Per cent. by rail ...... 24.4 22.2 . 
The canal opened May 8 in 1879, and April 15 in 1878. 
Balthuore receipts for July were as follows : 


By canal, bushels.... 
er Ge Wa dake d Vike ste 











1879, 1878, Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
tlour, barrels.... 78,434 99,430 D. 20,996 21.1 
Wheat, bushels... .. 5,122,955 2,727,749 1, 2,305,206 87.8 
on. ; . 1,353,997 $38,024 I. 425,973 50.8 
Other grain.. ....... 116,669 124.288 D. 7,619 6.1 
Total grain...... 6,503,621 3,690,061 I. 2,813,560 76.2 
Total, flour re- % 
duced to grain 6,805,701 4,187,211 I. 2,708,580 64.7 


For the seven months ending July 30 the receipts were ; 


1879. 1878, Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Flour, barrels Se 699,261 700,049 D. 88 OO 
Grain, bushels,......32,546,651 21,850,312 I, 10,496,339 48. 


25,350,557 1. 10,492,309 414 
barrels flour and 5,202,048 


Total bushels. ..35,842,956 

July exports were 28,485 
bushels grain. 

The San Francisco Produce Exchange estimates the sur- 
plus grain in California on July 1, 1879, at 37,786 barrels 
flour; 997,085 bushels wheat; 806,565 centals (100 Ibs.) 
barley; 26,484 centals oats ; 148,002 centals corn, and 
22,237 centals rye. With the exception of oats, the surplus 
stocks this year are largely in excess of those of 1875, 

For the week ending July 26, receipts and shipments of 
grain at the eight reporting Northwestern markets and re- 
ceipts at the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in bushels, 
for the past six years : 

-~-Northwestern Shipments,--—, 


Northwestern P.c. by Atlantic 


Year. receipts. Total. By rail. rail, recepts. 
1874......3,680,886 2,201,940 434,716 19.7 2,808,327 
1875......4,424,302 3,698, 180 976,152 26.4 2,287,218 
1876......2,983,881 2,494,710 1,038,209 415 2,621,248 
1877......3, 151,091 4,123,145 318.848 810.2 2,013,274 
1878......4,765,172 3,652,063 1,339,719 38.7 5,003,805 
1879 4,851,503 5,160,422 1,545,265 30.0 7,450,637 


In everything, it appears, there was a decided increase 
this year over the corresponding week last year, when there 
bad been an enormous increase over any previous year. 
The Northwestern receipts have been exceeded but twice 
this year—the last week of May and the first of June. The 
increase in shipments is, however, much larger than that 
in receipts, probably due to the fact that there was more old 
wheat forwarded this year. It was three weeks later last 
year before these shipments became so large, and they have 
been exceeded but one week this year. The Atlantic receipts 
are the largest on record—nearly one half larger than for 
the corresponding week of last year, and 270 per cent. 
greater than in 1877. 

Of the receipts at Northwestern markets 40.9 per cent 
were at Chicago, 28.7 at Toledo, 18.5 at St. Louis, 9 at Pe- 
orit, 3.5 at Milwaukee, 2.3 at Cleveland, and 2.1 at Detroit. 

The places that receive winter wheat from the more 
southerty districts make an unusually good showing. Chic- 
ago is behind its average position, and Toledo far above. 
The latter place received nearly twice as much wheat as 
Chicago, and St. Louis received considerably more. Mil- 
waukee’s receipts are insignificant, it receiving only spring 
wheat, the new crop of which has not yet to come 
forward. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports, 55.0 per cent. was at 
New York, 24.4 at Baltimore, 11.2 at Philadelphia, 4.5 at 
Boston, 4.3 at Montreal, 0.5 at New Orleans, and 0.1 at 
Portland. New York’s receipts are a third larger than in 
any previous week this year, and Baltimore’s the largest on 
record. Wheat formed 90 per cent. of its total receipts, 78 

r cent. of Philadelphia’s, but only 51.7 per cent, of New 

ork’s. 





For the week ending Aug. 5 (Tuesday) receipts and shi 
ments at Chicago and waukee —~~¥ - : 
Recei Shi : 
oe ere, oe sec 3455 508 3,190,004 
Re ee 162,700 357,500 


Receipts were one-half greater and shipments one-eighth 
greater than for the previous week. = 


For the same week receipts and shipments at Buffalo were: 
pts. Shipments. 
BRRENS « siveney sid eognch>oe¥s canbe aaide 1,074,200 1,891,246 
BE SUOEEE > coshGeo 60, n00decbuns oan 2,595,540 1,747,670 
TON Se ocbes dbaseteneteana 3,669,740 3,638,916 


It is noticeable that although most of the week was after 
the advance of rail rates, still more was shipped by rail than 
by canal, but rail rates now from Buffalo to New York are 
quoted exactly the same as canal rates. 

For the same week ending Aug. 5 and for the previous 
week and the corresponding week of last year, receipts at 
the four leading Atlantic ports were: 


‘Week Ending 








Aug. 5,°79. July 20,°79. Aug. 6, °78. 

MEE «won 2ecksieesane 3,528,133 4,257,287 3,081,736 
Baltimore.... 2,213,861 2,197,730 1,309,590 
Philadelphia. .- 1,570,600 iy 712,900 
|_| RR eae: 419,866 312,218 549,600 
The four cities....... 7,732,460 7,802,135 5,653,826 


Thus the total receij.ts for the last week were very nearly 
as great as for the previous week, when they were the 
atest ever known. Compared with that week, there is a 
ecrease of one-sixth in New York receipts, a trifling 
increase in Baltimore receipts, which thus becomes 
the largest ever known, and an increase of one- 
half in Philadelphia receipts, which has been slower to feel 
the growth of the traffic t the other roads, but in this 
lust week receives also a larger quantity than in any pre- 
vious week of this year or any other year. 
Of the receipts at New York in the last week, 2,161,531 
bushels, or 61 per cent., were by rail. 


Lake and Canal Rates in July. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of Aug 4 says: ‘The 
signs are unmistakable that a decided change for the better 
is taking place in the condition of affairs on the great water 
route. During the entire month of July there was a good 
demand for tonnage, and, as a consequence, freight rates 
steadily advanced, bringing the aver for July consid- 
erably above that for the corresponding month in 1878. 
The following comparative exhibit of the average rates on 
wheat and corn from Chicago to Buffalo by lake, and the 
average on the same cereals from Buffalo to New York by 
canal, for the month of July, for ten years, shows how ma- 


’| terial the rise has been : 


——Lake,——.  --——-- Cana! .-— 

Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn 

Year. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
ee es ee 5.0 4.7 0.4 9.2 
DOORS 655 0b uth rebdsebh extiecs orl 2 5.7 1L8 10.8 
Ds chineccn.d00sb00eesssees all 9.6 8.8 12.0 10.0 
i suthibias 6detasseckbnee anand 6.5 5.6 10,6 0.6 
SP a ee er 3.1 2,1 9.0 8,0 
Eck tA tiechaskaads sanhnneanene 2.8 2.6 7.6 6.9 
Moca cs tks tcges cacao thane Gani 1.9 1.7 5.9 5.4 
SES eee 2.6 2.2 5.4 4.7 
BS Savi baded’ della delta Sidhe 17 1.5 4.3 3.8 
PA ook: as) b ds dbusesh ecb, dee dt 2.5 2.3 5.2 4.7 


“ July opened with two cents as the rate for wheat from 
Chicago and five cents from Buffalo by canal. The quota- 
tions continued firm during the early part of the month, On 
the 12th a quarter of a cent advance was secured at Chi- 
“ago and the canal rate here was marked up a quarter on the 
16th. On the 21st at Chicago, and on the 24th at Buffalo, 
another quarter point was gained, and from that date to the 
close carriers had the best of the situation and continued to 
mark up their prices. On the 31st four cents was the pre- 
vailing rate by lake and six cents by canal, making the total 
advance for the month two cents on wheat from Chicago 
and one cent from Buffalo, Since the close of the month a 
further rise of three-eighths is reported by lake while the 
canal rate remains steady at six cents, 

“This improvement in the freight rates is likely to be 
permanent, as it is the result of a legitimate and healthy de- 
mand for tonnage. During the depression in May and June, 


| when carriers were forced to take almost anything that ship- 


vessels were chartered for the 
ore and lumber trades, and others were secured to sail from 
intermediate ports. The demand from these quarters re- 
duced the wvelenia supply of grain tonnage. And, while these 
char were taking place by lake, the new in crop was 
ripening and giving promise of an abundant yield, making it 
absolutely necessary to move forward the old crop in order 
to make room for the new. The resumption of legitimate 
business by the railways at reasonable rates has also had a 
healthy effect on commercial affairs. With a large crop be- 
ing harvested at the West and a heavy deficiency in Europe, 
the indications are good for an active and paying business 
during the remainder of the navigation season.” 


pers saw fit to offer, man 


Erie Canal. 
The business of the canal at Buffalo from the opening up 


to July 31 was as follows : 

1879. 1878 _—_Inc. or Dec. P. c, 
Boats cleared......... 2,800 3,7! D. 908 24.5 
Tolls received........ $179,134 $254,829 D. $75,695 20.7 
Av. receipt perday.. 2,435 2,382 I, 53 2.2 


The canal opened May 8 in 1879, and April 14 in 1878. 


Kast-Bound Passenger Rates. 

Another cut in passenger rates from Missouri River points 
was announced last week, which extended to St. Louis, and 
lasted for several days. 

A dispatch from St. Louis, Aug. 3, says: ‘‘The Eastern 
roads restored their passenger rates yesterday, and the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
companies have withdrawn from sale all through tickets 
from Missouri River points,” 

This indicates that the trouble is over for the present. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Bent Spikes. 

Anexchange thinks that the temperance men ought to go for 
iene oil. Anyhow it will make a locomotive’s head 
ight. 

A West Virginia mountaineer went on an excursion to 

Washington, which included atrip down the Potomac to 

Mount Vernon. Taking a brief survey of the boat he turned 

around and asked the captain ‘‘ which end of her started 

— and ‘‘how many conductors and brakemen she had on 
er. 

Two railroaders saw a fashionably-dressed lady coming up 
the street. She had ona ve long train, which cancel the 
soberer of the two to remark: ‘‘Isay, Bill, she’ll never 
make the hill without a header. The track won’t hold ’er.” 
—Indianapolis Sentinel. 

This won’t do again! Here last week a whole nest of black- 
snakes came aboard a construction -train on a Connecticut 
road, and nuw a trackman on the New Haven & Northamp- 





ton solemnly tells how he found a nest under a tie with 108 
young snakes in it. meee} the habits of these Connecticut 
kmen should be looked into. Reform is needed. 

‘* Why,” asked the Solemn Man from Hohokus, as the Erie 
train plunged into the depths of the Bergen Tunnel, ‘‘ Why 
am — is tunnel?” ts 

aa use you are a great ,” promptly answered the 
flippant young man from Mahwah. 4 

‘ Because you are an ae sort of a cuss,” said the 
SS from Paterson, as he sadly th t how Bergen 
nty scooped the last Con onal nomination. 

** Because you're always full of gas,” suggested the com- 
muter from Sufferns. 

‘Sho | now, if you fellers are so smart, you can just find 
out the right answer for yourselves,” and the Solemn Man 
from Hohokus relapsed into a gloomy silence. 

. And the great conundrum remains unanswered to this 
ay. 
Fares Increasing With Distance. 

It is generally the rule that fares on a railroad for a long 
distance are at a less, or at least not a greater, rate per mile, 
but in Utah a different rule seems to prevail. On the Utah 
& Northern road the fares from Ogden up to Richmond, 74 
miles, are uriformly 5 cents per mile, but beyond that point 
the rate begins to increase. To Swan Creek, 104 miles, the 
fare is $5.95, or 5.72 cents per mile; to Port Neuf, 147 miles, 
$10, or 6.80 cents per mile; to Blackfoot, 180 miles, $18.50; 
or 7.50 cents per mile, while to the late terminus at Eagle 
Rock it is $16, or 7.77 cents per mile. There are no “com- 
peting points” on the Utah & Northern road, and there is 
no local traffic on the northern part of it ° 
The Oldest Conductor. 

Mr. John Houghtaling, of Rochester, N. Y., and of the 
New York Central coat has, it is claimed, been in continu- 
ous railroad service longer than any other man in the United 
States, He began as an axman during the construction of 
that portion of the Central formerly known as the Utica & 
Schenectady, in 1836. Aug. 1, 1839, he began to run on 
trains, first asa brakeman and then as a conductor, and 
continued to do so until last spring, when he sustained a dis- 
located shoulder by a fall. For many years he ran between 
Rochester and Syracuse on the Auburn Branch. He is now 
in straitened circumstances and unable to work, being 73 
years old and still partly disabled by his accident. Local 
papers suggest that his 43 years’ faithful service have carved 

im a retiring pension from the company. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS 


American Union Telegraph.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court has refused to grant the injunction asked for to 
restrain this company from building a telegraph line along 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern ron. 


Annapolis & Baltimore Short. Line.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Annapolis, Md , 
to Baltimore on a nearly direct line. The distance is ab: ut 
23 miles. The project has been talked about for a long time. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ke.—The New Mexico 
correspondent of the Boston Advertiser writes as follows of 
the line ot this road beyond Las Vegas: 

‘*From Las Vegas, or rather from Tecolote, some 15 mi'es 
below, numerous preliminary lines of survey have been run, 
but the three principal lines are the Glorieta, the Albuquer- 
que and the Abo, being thus distinguished by localities 
traversed or reached, e Glorieta is the upper or more 
northern line, passing through the little town of that name, 
15 miles distant from Santa Fe, and thence keeping upalon, 
the slopes and drainage of the Pecos River to the stage-re 
crossing at the Glorieta divide, and thence down the Galis- 
teo Creek to the Rio Grande valley near Santo Domingo, and 
thence down the valley to a punatien with the Abo line near 
La Joya. The Abo line, some 27 miles shorter than the one 
— described, bears directly southwest, striking the river at 

# Joya 90 miles below Santa Domingo. The Albuquerque line 
reaches the river about midway between the points made 
by the other two lines crossing the Zandia mountains by 
Tejera Pass. While, as hitherto stated, the final location 
has not as yet been made, the probabilities are strong that 
the Glorieta line will be the one adopted, the twenty odd 
miles greater distance being more than overcome by advan- 
tages neither of the other lines offer. By the Glorieta line 
the distance from Las Vegas to La Joya is 184 miles, the 
hundred miles from Vegas to the river with grades 90 feet to 
the mile, and thence down the river but 25 feet to the mile. 
As so many of your citizens are interested to a greater or 
less extent in the operations of Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, I will give some of the figures of the cost of construction, 
the same, of course, being based oe estimates made b 
those who, from long experience and education in such ma 
ters, know whereof they calculate. 

“From Vegas to La Joya the cost of construction and com- 
pletion of the road ready for the rolling stock will be some- 
where about $2,400,000, or 184 miles at an average of $13,- 
000 per mile. A helping engine will be required at the di- 
vide, and counting its cost at $8,000 and $25,000 for ad- 
ditional rolling stock this item would reach $33,000. The 
27 miles more construction on the Glorieta than on the Abo 
line would necessitate an increased outlay of $590,000, 
making the total excess of the Glorieta over the Abo line 
about $625,000. In a strictly engineering sense, the one line 
will cost $1,000,000 in excess of the other, requiring it to 
give a gross increase of business of $150,000 annually over 
and above the other to compete. To compensate for these 
disadvantages, the Glorieta line offers the following advan- 
tages over the Abo line: The lumber area at the head 
of the Pecos River; a nearer approach to Santa Fe, and its 
local traffic, as well as that of the een A to 
the northwest; proximity to the Galisteo coal fields and min- 
eral; increased value of local business of the Rio Grande 
valley, from the mouth of the Galisteo to La Joya, by hav- 
ing from 80 to 50 miles more of road in the valley instead 
of outside of it; the advantage of a somewhat more pro- 
tected route by Glorieta, and of longer operating di 18 
than by the Abo line. Within a belt, distant from five to 
25 miles from the Glorieta line. as surveyed, are between 
110,000 and 115,000 acres of pine and spruce timber. Con- 
sidering the sparsity of timber farther along the line toward 
Arizona, and the probability that the traffic in lumber 
be large, this becomes an important item. Possibly the 
mode adopted in getting the most of this timber to the line 
will be by floating down the Pecos River to some convenient 
point during the spring and summer floods. 

“The spring rise of the Pecos, caused by the melting 
snows of the mountains, usually lasts from a month to six 
weeks, at which time the river is abundantly wide and deep 
enough to float logs 20 feet or more in length, As the dis- 
tance to float is less than 100 miles from the farthest point, 
an immense amount of lumber can be gathered during the 
season of high water, and shouid any be stranded late in the 
season the summer floods are of sufficient duration to bring 
the remainder down, if not, indeed, to permit the gathering 
of a new lot. It would seem probable that by this means an 
ample supply could be secured to meet the demand each year. 
The ordinary prices for common lumber range from $25 to 
#40 per thousand feet, and, owing to the general indolence 
of the natives, is scarce at that. The principal obstacle to 
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floating which Nag ag be found are the few dams on 
the river built by f 

gating ditches, Still, as they are usually 
or less with every flood, they would make little difference, or 
at the most a thousand would 

all damages, 

‘Sante Fe at present has considerable business, 
almost wholly from the fact of its ys | the governmen 
and wholesale mercantile headquarters of New Mexico. B 
the Glorieta line this business would be wn ee 
would pass within 15 miles of the city. Via the G 
line is a strip of arable land 80 miles 0, _—— which 

which main 


tw 
the road wi i tudinally, and are 
ttle the dkarict ama they will contin 


pees ° = where ue 
road or no letters, principa 
export will be fruit, wine and and the imports 

and flour. The arable 


eneral merchandise and some 
nd of the valley from Santo to La Joya, given as 
80 salles Sy Som is the area as pd y susceptible of culti- 
vation crude unintelligent 
ileation With e , Sense and determina‘ it could 
he Goubled, if i ore, From La Joya ee 
(Palomas) is grade av 

the Gioriete ine the 


mile. In adopti 

may as the = 

200 miles through portion 

has and always will support the largest 
territory. 

“ Ultimately, the Iidian Territory will be thrown open to 
settlers and to lroads, and sooner or later a road will be 
built westward via the Canadian Valley or 85th parallel 
route as far as business will justify, The Santa Fe’s 
tion of the valley of the Rio Grande will render inducements 
less for the extension of a rival 
tween the Canadian and this valley. 
occupy the settled Le ghee 
This, in and of itself, substantiates the beli 


tion of the line u 
ey of possibly test of 


tion has yet been 
all the advantages “of the line in q Galisteo 
lorieta line. I have 
as to them, owing to its great 


coal field within reach ony af the 
yurposely refrained from de 
Eapostanoe and the fact that to do the -fields justice will 
Fong than I can give in this letter. The 
traffic arising from them in both directions—east and west— 
will constitute a eben of the carrying trade of 
the road. Great as e importance of the coal region in 
and about the Raton mountains, it will prove ——— 
insignificant when of the steo 
fields is fairly inaugurated. coal is anthracite, of qual- 
ity pronounced the equal of Pennsylvania, and the supply is 
simply beyond computation, 

“The road turning westward from this point leaves some- 
thing over 100 miles of the Rio Grande valley to the south, 
but, outside of that portion known as the Mesilla valley, the 
section is vot of particular moment. The Mesilla valley is, 
however, ex y rich in possibilities, its fruit interests 
promising to rival those of California. Little attention is 
given other industries, and it is only of late years that the 
vineyards have received anything approachin attention 


a the 
their richness justifies. The wines known as the El Paso, and 


which to-day command a price in the earlier markets 

than any Leena of a benaen,” all come from 

this valley, which is known locally as the Mesilla to the 
is 


arisin 


a< 


oe 


— 


require much more 


Texas line. With the Santa Fe even where it practically is, 
at Las Vegas, the trade of the Mesilla 
railroad by fully 500 miles to the Texas Pacific at Fort 
Worth. The Texas Pacific at El Paso and the Santa Fe at 
the point where it will leave riverand Mesilla would be 
nearer the Santa Fe by forty miles than the Texas Pacific. 
Thus, while not rgmeey as the Mesilla valley, the Santa 
Fe will control the great bulk of its business against a line 
that a way off in the future may possibly get near enough to 


compete.” 


nearer a 


Baltimore & Ohio.—This compan 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York, an 
new 6 per cent, bonds having 40 to run, an 
by a special mortgage op the 105 miles of the Parkersburg 
Branch. The bonds are direct obligations of the company 
and the security is given by the with the trustees of 
an equal amount of anch first-mo’ 
bonds. They are offered at 105 and accrued interest, and it 
is stated that a large amount has already been subscribed for. 
This is the first loan the company has offered in this country 
for some time. Aug. 7 the price was raised to 106\,. 

The Baltimore Gazette of Aug. 4 says; ‘“‘Saturday morn- 
ing the construction of four new telegraph wires from Balti- 
more to Washington, D. C.,, was commenced by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company under the supervision of 
Mr. Charles A. Tinker, Superintendent of Telegraph of that 
company. additional facilities were foun be ne- 
cessary in consequence of the recently increased general 
telegraphic business of the Baltimore & Ohio Company, and 
in view of the increased contempla’ between 
this city, Washi and © . The independent lines 
of the Baltimore coon em ges St. Louis, 
Louisville, Columbus and points in the West will 


be pushed at once, The tion for a 
preliminary — 4 Dy +4 “ 


Western Union Tele- 
graph wey wy « to restrain Union Telegraph 
ompany (the 
in the National 


American 
utor of the Baltimore & Ohio Company 
oe Scheme 
telegraph equipment of the Louis, 


way from using = 
t 

Northern ey Hye was denied by the cone at 
Richmond, Mo., y the defendants will proceed at 
once to build along the line of that road. Another injunc- 
tion by the same to restrain the American Union Telegraph 
Company from similar franchises of the Toledo, Wabash & 
Western Railroad was allowed in Chicago Friday, and it is 
probable thatthe defendant will now take im “4 oo a 
overs right of way Cyne = ney The rm 

legraph connections of the more & Ohio Company 
are also pi rapidly. The line between this city 
and Philadelphia is completed, with the exception of a few 
miles between Wilmington, Del., and Chester, Pa., which are 
now being built.” 


Bay View, Little Traverse & Mackinaw.—This 
projected branch or extension of the Grand Rapids & Indi- 
ana has been located from Bay View, Mich., to Little Tra- 
verse, and surveys are being made northward to Mackinaw. 


Burlington, Monmouth & Illinois River.—Sub- 
scriptions for this road are solicited by acommittee in Peoria, 
Il., but tho interest in it has not been very great. It is de- 
sired to raise about $68,000 in Peoria. 


Cairo & St. Louis.—The Receiver has bought a tract 
of land in East St. a Se ae 
house are to be built, gi the road proper terminal faci- 
lities for the first time. coal dump at East Carondelet 
pode se waevamest —_ aa 8 ey , 80 that boa 
c at an water. _ at Cairo 
is also to be im During the See Saall of tain “pone 
nearly 1,200 feet of trestle have been filled in, a large num- 
ber of bridges rebuilt and much work done on the road-bed, 


Camden & Atlantic.—The travel over this road to At- 


offers, Sonne 
of $8,000, 
d secured 





week 96 car-loads of excursionists were taken down. The 
net earnings of the road for the six months ending July J 
were over $40,000 ahead of last year. 

The eomapeny has just bought anew ferry-boat, which 
cost $54,000, and is now in use on the ferry between Camden 
and Philadelphia. 


Central Pacific.—Preparations are being hurried for- 
ward for the opening up of the new route between San 
and Sacramento by the Northern Branch to Mar- 
tinez, then by ferry to Benicia, and thence by the California 
Pacific to Sacramento, The branch of the California Pacific 
from Suisun to Benicia is being ballasted and put in readi- 
ness. The ferry slips at Benicia and Martinez are being 
built. The ferry-boat is well advanced; it is of enormous 
size, and will be able to carry at one trip 24 passenger or 48 
freight cars. The ferry is only about a mile long, and it is 
said that the distance to be crossed is only a little over six 
times the length of the boat. The new route will be much 
the shortest between San Francisco and Sacramento, and 
will be used for through trains. 
The company is bui ding several new tracks in Oakland, 
and a large amount of filling out into the bay has already 
been done there. 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—A dispatch from Port 
Huron, Mich., July 29, says: “‘Mr. Charles B. Peck, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Chicago & Lake Huron Railroad, adver- 
tises for tenders for the immediate construction of a new 
railroad between Flint and Lansing, connecting the Eastern 
and Western divisions of the Chicago & Lake Huron road 
to be full tied, stone culverts, stone and iron bridges and 
steel rails. It is the intention of the Grand Trunk managers 
to h the road to completion at the earliest possible day, 
and it will probably be in running order before the end of 
this year. The date named for opening bids is Aug 15.” 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Many reports are 
current as to the extension of the Iowa & Dakota Division 
westward. The grading was finished to Firesteel, Dak., on 
the James River, but work on this branch was stopped and 
the contractors put on the branch from Finleyville to Yank- 
ton. It isnow said that the Firesteel line is given up, at 
least for the present, and that the extension will be pushed 
to Yankton and beyond into the Niobrara Valley. 


ny has added 
oines & Minne- 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This com 
to its leased lines the 58 miles of the Des 
apolis road, 3-ft. gauge, as noted elsewhere. 

A branch track is to be built in Dixon, Ill., to connect the 

ncipal factories and warehouses of the town directly with 
his road and the Illinois Central, and enable freight to be 
loaded and unloaded where needed, without the expense of 
teaming. 


Cincinnati & Terre Haute.—The purchasers at the 
recent foreclosure sale have organized the Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Company. They are now in possession of the 
road, which is in operation from Terre Haute, Ind., to Mark- 
land, 26 miles. 


Clarkesburg, Weston & Glenville.—Track on this 

road is now laid toa point 14 miles out of Clarkesburg, 

W. Va., leaving 12 miles to complete it to Weston. It has 

one engine, one passenger car, one box and two gondola cars, 

-_ it is claimed that it can be completed for $3,000 per 
e. 


Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula.—This com- 
pany intends to begin work on its road this fall and hopes to 
ave it finished in three years to the Pennsylvania line. No 
arrangements Lave yet been made for extension beyond 
that point. The 10 miles already owned (the old Lake View 
& Collamer road) is to be re-laid with heavier iron and other- 
wise improved. The new road will run further back from 
the iake than the Lake Shore road, and the company expects 
to build it at moderate cost, and to secure a large local 
business, including a suburban business from Cleveland. 


Jolumbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—The decis- 
ion of the United States Circuit Court in the suits affecting 
the lease of this road was announced in New York, Aug. 6. 
The points of the decision are as follows: 

First—That the lessors are not obligated to classify and 
adjust their indebtedness in the manner insisted upon by 
the lessees in the recent argument at Chicago; that is to say 
by reducing the aggregate indebtedness to $15,821,000 and 
funding into bonds secured under the consolidated mort- 

to Roosevelt and Fosdick such of the $15,821,000 other 

nthe $921,000 Columbus & Indianapolis second-mort- 

gage bonds as now consists of sectional bonds, but that it is 

cient for the lessors to reduce the aggregate indebted- 

ness to $15,821,000 which may consist of either consoli- 
dated or sectional bonds. 

Second—That the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
Railway Company must actually accomplish the reduction 
of the indebtedness to $15,821,000 before it will be en- 
titled to a decree against the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Railway Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for payment of the back rental due under the 
lease: that upon completing such reduction of the indebted- 
ness it may apply to the court for such a decree, but will 
not be entitled to interest upon the arrears of rent. 


Columbus, Washington & Cincinnati.—The recent 
sale of this road has been set aside by the Court, on the 
grounds that there was no appraisement of property as re- 
quired by law, and also that an agreement had been made 
which prevented competition at the sale. The Court further 
held that a clause in the trust deed, authorizing sale 
without appraisement, was null and void. 


Dakota Southern.—It is reported that Mr. John L 
Biair has lately bought a controlling interest in this road, 
and that he intends to build it from Yankton westward into 
the Niobrara Valley, where a rich country is being settled 
very fast. It is said that he will also extend the leased 
Sioux City & Pembina road from Beloit north to Sioux 
Falls, and the company has already offered to do this if the 
right of way is given. 


Davenport & Northwestern.—The reported sale of a 
controlling interest to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Company is confirmed, and the new owner is expected to 
take possession very soon. 


Denver & Boulder Valley.—A movement is said to be 
on foot to foreclose the mortgage on this road, the interest 
being in default. The report is that the plan isto secure 
control in the interest of the Central Branch, Union Pacific, 
which hopes to reach Denver in a year or two, and wants 
the road asa feeder and to supply coal. The road is 27 
miles long, from Hughes, Cal., to ulder, reaching an im- 
pagans coal district, and is controlled by the Kansas Pa- 
cific, 


Denver, South Park & Pacific.—The grading of this 
road is now completed down Trout Creek to the Arkansas, 
and tracklaying is in progress beyond the present terminus, 
90 miles from Denver. 





Des Moines, Adel & Western,—This road is now 


lantic City is heavier than ever before, and in one day last | graded from the terminus at Adel, Ia., w 





estward to Panora, 
|in Guthrie County, 2114 miles, It is in operation from 
Waukee, Ia., to Adel, about 7 miles. Rails for the extension 
have been contracted for and a few delivered. 


Des Moines & Marshalitown.—This company bas 
been organized to build a railroad from Des Moines, Ia., 
northeast to Marshalltown and thence east to Marion, on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s Western Union Division. 
The distance is about 120 miles, and 70 miles of the line are 
parallel and close to the Chicago & Northwestern. The 
company is organ ized in the Milwaukee & St. Paul interest. 


Des Moines & Minneapolis.—It is announced that 
from Aug. 1 this road will be operated by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Company under perpetual lease. It will be 
known as the Des Moines Division of the Northwestern. The 
road is of 8-ft. gauge and is now in operation from Des 
Moines, Ia., northward to Callanan, 58 miles, crossing the 
Northwestern at Ames, 37 miles from Des Moines. A con- 
trolling interest in the road was lately sold to Mr. John B. 
Alley, of Boston, part of which has since been transferred to 
Mr. John I. Blair. The road is said to be doing a good busi- 
ness, 

The official order in the case, dated July 30, is as follows: 
“This company has leased its entire railroad and property 
to the Chicago & Noithwestern Railway Company, to take 
effect Aug. 1, 1879. All earnings derived from the opera- 
tion of the road prior to Aug. 1, 1879, will be reported to 
the Des Moines & Minneapolis Company, at Des Moines; and 
all indebtedness incurred by the said company prior thereto 
will be settled by it.” . 


Duncannon & Bloomfield.—This company has con- 
cluded an agreement by which it is to grade the road and 
furnish ties, when the Pennsylvania Railroad eng ue will 
lay the track and lease the road, taking poy for the iron in 
first-mortgage bonds. The road will be 10 miles long, from 
the Pennsylvania near Duncannon, Pa., to New Bloomfield 
in Perry County. 


Evansville Local Trade.—Evansville, Ind., has voted 
$65,000 in aid of this company, to complete the Cincinnati, 
Rockport & Southwestern road to Evansville. 


Ft. Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw.—In the United 
States Circuit Court in Indianapolis, last week, a decree of 
foreclosure and sale was entered against this road, at the 
suit of the trustees under the first mortgage. The road is 
100 miles long, from Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Jackson, Mich. 
Its bonded debt consists of $1,500,000 first and $500,000 
second-mortgage bonds, 

Grand Trunk and the Great Western.—A dispatch 
from London, England, Aug. 6, says: ‘‘The boards of di- 
rectors of the Grand Trunk and the Great Western railways, 
of Canada, have agreed upon the basis of a joint-purse ar- 
rangement. The details are to be settled by arbitration.” 


Helena & Iron Mountain.— Work is reported resumed 
on this road and tracklaying will soon be begun. The line 
is from Helena, Ark., northwest to the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, near Moark, about 140 miles. Some 40 
miles from Helena out were graded several years ago. 


Kansas & Southwestern.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Lindsburg, Kan., the ter- 
minus of a branch of the Kansas Pacific, southwest to the 
southern line of Kansas, about 125 miles. 


Lake Erie & Louisville, of Indiana.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in Indiana, the pro- 
posed line being from the Ohio line in Jay County south by 
west to North Vernon, about 110 miles. The corporators 
are all connected with the Lake Erie & Louisville, of Ohio, 
and the La Fayette, Bloomington & Muncie Companies. 


Leavenworth & Southwestern.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation for a narrow-gauge road from 
Onaga, Kan., the terminus of the Kansas Central road, 
southward into the Vermillion Valley, across the Kansas 
Pacific, and then westward ona line about half-way be- 
tween the Kansas Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, to the Colorado line. Several branches are also pro- 
jected. 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington.—At a recent 
meeting the stockholders ratified a contract for a lease of the 
Shelby Railroad for thirty years at a rental of $15,000 a 
year, the lessor to pay all taxes. The lessee buys the equip- 
ment now on the leased road. This ends a sharp controversy 
between the companies. The Shelby road extends from 
Shelby Junction, Ky., to Shelbyville, 18!¢ miles, and was 
formerly worked by this company. 

The stockholders also ratified the contract with the Cum- 
berland & Ohio, Northern Division. Under this agreement 
the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington is to build the road 
from Bloomfield, Ky., to Eminence, and to lease it when 
finished, the Cumberland & Ohio agreeing to issue $850,000 
first-mortgage bonds, of which $250,000 must be sold before 
the lessee is required to begin work on the road, and before 
Sept. 1, 1880. 


Louisville & Nashville.—A circular issued by this com- 
pany July 29 says: 

“The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company will 
assume the control and management of the St. Louis & 
Southeastern Railroad, from Henderson to Nashville, on 
Aug. 1, 1879.” 

© newly-acquired line will be known as the Evansville, 
Henderson & Nashville Division. It adds 145 miles to this 
company’s lines, and makes its total mileage 1,118 miles. 


Louisiana Western.— Work on this road is reported as 
advancing well. Grading parties are working from Ver- 
millionville, La., sntwend and from Lake Charles east- 
ward, and track-laying has been begun at Lake Charles, 
where the rails are delivered by boat. The piers for the 
Sabine and Calcasieu River — are done, and the heavy 
piling in the Sabine bottom is being put down as fast as the 
nature of the work will permit. 

The road starts from the terminus of the Texas & New 
Orleans road at Orange, Tex., 108 miles from Houston, and 
runs to Vermillionville, La., 110 miles, meeting there the 
extension of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas road, 143 miles 
from New Orleans; it will complete a line from New Orleans 
to Houston 361 miles long. About one-third of this Louisi- 
ana Western section of the line lies in the stock ranges of 
Western Louisiana; about one-third in the pine forests of 
the Calcasieu region, and the eastern third in the level and 
rich prairie farming country of Vermillion Parish. The 
country is mainly level and’open, and the road will be an 
easy one to work. No less than 981¢ per cent. of the line is 
straight line, one tangent being 80 miles long; 92 per cent. is 
level and the highest de is only 20 feet to the mile. The 
most expensive work is the bridging, the country being full 
of streams and bayous, many of them difficult to cross, hav- 
ing deep and treacherous beds. . The chief bridges and tres- 
tles are at the Sabine River, seven miles from Orange, and 
| over the wide bottoms adjoining the river; Sulphur Mine 
Marsh, 2414 miles from Orange; Calcasieu River, 36 miles 
from Orange, and near that point the Lake Charles trestle ; 
English marae, =* miles from Orange; Lacasine Bayou, 56 
miles; Bayou Nezpique, 73 miles; Bayou des Cannes, 77 
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miles, and Bayou Plaquemines, 87 miles from Orange. New York, Lake Erie & Western.—A large force is laga into the city of Montreal, has been awarded to J, D- 


Draw-bridges are necessary at several poirits. 


Mail Transportation.—The Second Assistant Post- 
master General, in ac:cordanve with an act of Congress passed 
March 8, 1879, has just issued an important circular letter 
to all the railroads of the country carrying government 
mails, The act reads: 

“That the Postmaster-General shall request all railroad 
companies transporting the mails to furnish, under seal, such 
data relating to the operating erg 24 and expenditures of 
such roads as may in his judgment deemed necessary to 


enable him to ascertain the cost of mail transportation and | 


the | 
shal p 
mendations, founded on the information obtained under this 
section, as shall, in his opinion, be just and equitable.” 

In compliance with thisrequirement of law, he requests 
the following information: First, the average number and 
lengtn in feet and inches of th» passenger coaches, including 
sleeping cars, run daily; second, the (average) number and 
length in feet and inches of the cars or apartments used for 
baggage run over the road in each direction daily; third, 
the number and length in feet and inches of the cars or apart- 
ments used for express matter run over the road in each di- 
rection daily; fourth, the amount received for the transpor- 
tation of passengers and the cost of running passenger 
coaches; fifth, the cost of running cars or apartments for 
baggage; sixth, the amount received for the conveyance of 
express matter and the cost of running the cars or apart- 
ments devoted to the use of the same; seventh, the actual 
expenditure for the conveyance of mails between stations 
and post-ottices where the latter are not over eighty rods dis- 
tant from the former; eighth, separate statement of Sun- 
day trains. 


sroper compensation to be paid for the same; and he 


Manhattan & Big Blue Valley.—This company has 
been organized in Kansas to build a railroad from Manhattan 
northward up the Big Blue valley to the Nebraska line, about 
65 miles. It is a reorganization of the Manhattan & North- 
western, whose property was lately sold under foreclosure. 

Marietta & Cincinnati.—The Court has granted Re- 
ceiver King leave to build tracks in the city of Cincinnati to 
connect the road with the Cincinnati Soutbern yards, with 


the necessary siding, etc., for transferring freight. The | 


Court also authorizes the Receiver to abandon the use of the 
old road between Warren’s and Marietta, as unsafe for 
travel This part of the road has been little used since the 
opening of the Baltimore Short Line. 


Massachusetts Central.—lIt is said that the parties 
now controlling this company bave succeeded in getting pos- 
session of all the old bonds but a few thousand dollars. 
These, it is thought can be secured also, when the old mort- 
gage will be at once canceled and a new one executed, under 
which bonds enough will be issued to provide for the speedy 
completion of the road. 

Missouri Pacific.—Tbis company is making arrange- 
ments to establish a hospital for its employés, somewhat on 
the plan long pect in practice on the Central Pacific. 
A fund for its support will be provided by an assessment of 
50 cents per month on the pay of every employé of the road, 
in return for which they will be entitled to free treatment in 
the hospital when sick or injured. On the Central Pacific 
this system has been of great benefit to the employés, and 
its hospital is a notable institution. 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas.—Work on this road is 
yrogressing steadily, and the track has now reached New 
beria, La., 11 miles beyond the late terminus at Jeannerette, 
15 miles from Morgan City and 125 miles from New Orleans. 
This leaves only 18 miles of track to be laid to complete tbe 
road to Vermillionville, where it will connect with the Louis- 
iana Western. 

New Hampshire Railroad Regulation.—The Nashua 
(N. H.) Telegraph thus refers to the failure of the railroad 
law in the New Hampshire Legislature : 

‘* The railroad bill fell between the two houses. The Senate 
was induced to support a measure that went just as far as 
the Massachusetts law goes, and which would unquestionably 
have wrought much good, and met every just complaint of 
the people, but the House insisted on giving the present rail- 
roe commissioners, a political tribunal elected for no such 
duties, absolute control of the fares and freights of all the 
railroads of the State, and rejected the right of appeal to the 
Attorney-General and the next Legislature, as provided 
in the Senate bill. The Senate never more signally showed 
its value as acheck against an extreme and unreasoning de- 
mand in legislation than it showed in this case. When every 
contest involviag the value of a hundred dollars or more has 
the right of appeal upon a new trial of the facts, the utter 
untenableness of the House bill, which put the control of 
thirty millions of property into the hands of a tribunal of 
inexperience and uncertainty, becomes strikingly manifest. 
In rejecting this unconstitutional and indefensible attack 
upon property, the Senate was true to itself and to 
its place in our system of government. The Senate 
bill was a just and prudent measure. It came 
from the people’s side in this contest. Neither the 
railroads nor their attorneys had anything to do with pro- 
posing or drafting it, and they accepted it simply as less ob- 
noxious to them than the House bill, The charge that it 
was in the interest of the railroads or was inspired by them 
was simply a malicious misrepresentation, come from what- 
ever source it did. That a measure so comprehensive and 
beneficent should have been rejected by the House, simply 
because it did not go to the extreme of absolute confiscation 
of the control of railroad fares and freights by an inexperi- 
enced tribunal without any appeal upon the facts, is utterly 
inexplicable and indefensible.” 

New York Central & Hudson River.—This com- 
pany has submitted to the City Council of Rochester, N. Y. 

a plan by which all the difficulties between the company a 
the city will be settled. The plan provides for the elevation 
of the tracks through the city so that there shall be no grade 
crossings, the company to build four tracks on the elevated 
grade, with the right to build two more if needed. The 
work is to be done within two years, and the company is to 
retain the right to cross at grade such streets as may be 
necessary in laying a track to connect the new tracks with 
the Niagara Falls and Charlotte branches. The city, on its 
part, is to make all the necessary street changes, closing two 
or three and changing the grades of some others. The plan 
as submitted has been carefully prepared by the company’s 
engineers and provides very fully for all the details of the 
work. The City Council has referred the matter to a com- 
mittee, which is to report next week. 

At the suit of the Buffalo City (or Crosstown) Railroad 
Company, a temporary injunction has been nted against 
the building of this company’s proposed track across the city 
of Buffalo. Argument on continuing or disolving the injun- 
ction will be heard Aug. 11. 


New York City & Northern.—Work on the comple- 
tion of this road has veen temporarily " con- 
tractor having given up his job. A new contract is to be 
made at once, and the company b to have the road in 
operation from High Bridge, in New York city to Brewster’s 
before winter. 
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now at work on the new freight pier which is to occupy te 
site of the old ferry slips in New York. ‘The pier will hardly 
be finished before the close of the year. It isto have a large 
warehouse upon it. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the West End 
of the Bergen Tunnel. A round-house 320 feet in diameter 
has the brick walls more than half up, and is rapidly ad- 
vancing. Grading is in progress for additional freight 
tracks, of which 18 are to be laid extenJing from the tunnel 
to the Penhorn Creek bridge, very nearly a mile. Those 
tracks will not all be ready for use before next spriug, when 
a large and convenient yard for sorting freight will be pro- 


in his annual report to Congress make such recom- | vided. 


The company has appealed from the assessment on its Jer- 
sey City property made by the State Commissioner of Rail- 
road Taxation, claiming that it is entirely too high, taking 
present values into consideration. The case was argued be- 
fore the New Jersey Supreme Cours at Trenton, Aug. 4, and 
decision reserved. 

All arrangements hid been made to abandon the Erie & 
Genesee Valley road, from Mt. Morris, N. Y., to Danville, 
on Aug. 1, but at the last moment an arrangement was made 
by which this company will continue to work the road, and 
a — adjustment of the difficulty will probably be 

e 


New York & New England.—It is said that the 
building of the extension from Waterbury, Conn., to 
Brewsters, N. Y., will be postponed until next spring. 
chiefly on account of some trouble about getting the right 
lof way into Danbury, Conn., and of delay in securing pos- 
| session of the four miles of railroad frem Danbury to Rau. 
| field Junction. This is now worked by the Housatonic Com- 
| pany, and owned by the bondholders of the New York, 
ousatonic & Northern Company. It is desired to make it 
a part of the New York & New England line, if it can be 
bought at a reasonable price. 


New York & Oswego Midland.—In the United 
States Circuit Court last week a motion to reduce the price 
fixed by the decree of sale, below which the road cannot be 
|sold, was granted, and the court reduce the limit from 
#2.500,000 to $100,000. 

The holders of Receivers’ certificates are given until 
Sept. 15 to join in the agreement for the purchase of the 
road, 
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McDonald, of Thorold, Ont., work to be begun at cnce. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—In consequence 
of its trouble with the Hannibal & St. Joseph, this company 
has hegun to build an independent track from Harlem June- 
tion, Mo., to the Kansas City Bridge, 814 miles. As to the 
bridge itself, it is claimed that under the charter it must be 
kept open to the trains of all roads on payment of reason-- 
able tolls, and that the Hannibal & St. Joseph cannot refuse 
to allow this company’s trains to cross it. It is also claimed 
that the tolls heretofore paid for the use of the bridge are 
exorbitant, and thatthe company could really save much 
money by building a new bridge. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The following circular 
is dated Aug. 1: 

‘*This company having purchased the Missouri & Western 
Railway (Peirce City, Mo., to Oswego, Kan., 74 miles, Oro- 
nogo, Mo., to Joplin, Mo,, 10 miles); and the Joplin Railroad 
(Joplin, Mo., to Girard, Kan., 87 miles), these lines will be 
from this date known and operated as the Kansas Division 
of this railway.” 

Si. Louis, Shelbyville & Eastern,—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation for a narrow-gauge Talend 
from East St. Louis east by north across Iilinois to the Indi- 
ana line near Danville, a distance of about 180 miles, Capi- 
tal stock is fixed at $500,000, It is apparently intended asa 


branch or extension to St. Louis for the To!edo, Delphos & 
Burlington road now under construction in Indiana, 


St. Paul and the Lake Outlet.—The favorite plan at 
St. Paul just now appears to be the building of a railroad 
from St. Paul to the Sault Ste, Marie, about 450 miles. At 
the Sault a lake connection is always ready, and other rail- 
roads may be reached by branches or extensions. 


St. Paul & Duluth,—President Isley has made the fol- 
lowing statements concerning the recent purchase of stock 
of this company by men interested in the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Pauland the Chicago & Northwestern, and con- 
cerning the future policy of the company: 

“The fact is, that the sale of a certain amount of the 
stock to new parties who represent other interests identical 

| tothis, and who do not wish to jeopardize an investment 
they are making in another road to the lake by having this 
fall into the hands of hostile parties, does not change the situ- 
ation of this company or its policy in regard to business one 


Norfolk County.—This old Massachusetts road was particle. It has not fallen into the hands of the Chicago & 
merged inthe Boston, Hartford & Erie, now the New York | Northwestern, as was so freely telegraphed all over the 
& New England. For 25 years the suit of Robert G. Shaw | country by one who should have been more careful than to 
| and others against the company has been pending in the Mas- circulate sensational rumors that he knew would excite the 
sachusetts Supreme Court, and now James W. Converse, | community; nor has it fallen into the hands of any corpora- 
sole surviving trustee, makes application to the Court to file | tion or company, but simply has been bought by a few gen- 
his final account and be discharged from the trust, thus clos- tlemen who wish o develop its business to the fullest extent, 
ing up the suit. The Court set Sept. 15 for a final hearing | and that can only be done by seeking to encourage ever 
andaudit. The singular feature in the case is that Mr. Con-| interest in Minnesota that will give it business. To 
verse holds about $8,600, for which he can find no owner, | show that am not making these statements unadvisedly, 
and no one has made any claim for the same, This is in| and not with the intention of upsetting any little scheme the 


Massachusetts, where they are a little old-fashioned in such 
matters; in New York—and some other states—a trustee 
would have known better than that. 


Painesville & Youngstown.—The purchasers of this 
road at foreclosure sale have filed articles of incorporation 
under the same name, the capital stock to be $2,200,000, 
The road is of 3-ft. gauge, and extends from Youngstown, 
O., to Fairport, 63 miles. 


Pennsylvania.—A survey was begun this week for the 
proposed branch from Germantown Junction through Ger- 
mantown te Chestnut Hill. This branch has already been 
referred to, and is thought to be the beginning of a new line 
to the Lehigh Valley at Bethlehem. 

At a meeting of the board held Aug. 6 plans were pre- 
sented and approved for the proposed new line from the 
West Philadelphia depot to Fifteenth and Market streets in 
Philadelphia. The line is to be an elevated one through the 
| city. 

Pennsylvania Corporation Taxes—The Pennsylvania 
Auditor-Gene:al has issued a circular in relation to the 
duties of incorporated companies, including railroads, under 
the new tax-law of the state. The law is very +trict, and 
all companies must register in compliance with it, whether 
they can claim exemption from taxation or not. The ex- 
emption is to be established afterward, if they are entitled 
to it. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—It was reported in Phila- 
delphia last week that President Gowen had succeeded in 
placing a loan of $5,000,000 in London. No particulars 
were given. 

Another Philadelphia ae is that the company is con- 
sidering the policy of building a line from Harrisburg to 
Pittsburgh by way of the Cumberland Valley (where it has 
large iron interests), and thence by Bedford, Somerset and 
the Youghiogheny Valley, on the line surveyed many years 
ago for the Southern Pennsylvania. 

Large car shops are to be built at Pottsville, Pa., chiefly 
for the repair of the coal equipment. 


Pittston & Hawley.--Surveys are said to be actually 
in progress for the proposed new coal road from Pittston, 
Luzerne County, Pa., to Hawley, about 50 miles, where it 
will connect with a branch of the Erie. It has been talked 
about for some time and is, indeed, an old project of 25 
years’ standing or more. It is now reported that ye 
interested in the Erie road are prepared to build the line at 
once. 

Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—The 
Receivers have let to N. C. Munson, of Boston, the contract 
for filling certain trestles, building the n culverts 
and other masonry, and completing the ballasti 
road, and he has already begun work with a large force of 
men and several trains, The contract a is $150,000. 
Work is in progress at the Clay Hitl, Stocker and Paine 
trestles, and surveys are being made at Pumpkin Hill trestle | 
preparatory to beginning work there. 


Portsmouth & Dover.—At the annual meeting in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 4, the directors reported that they 
were unanimously of opinion that they had no power to 

ant any reduction in the rent of the road as asked by the 

tern Company, the lessee, and that they could see no 
valid reason for so doing. The objections of the Eastern 
Company came too late, after the lease had been duly rati- 
fied and eight payments of rental made without objection. | 
Further, most of the stock was held by the cities of Dover 
and Portsmouth, and it was doubtful whether the authori- 
ties of those cities had the power to consent to any change | 
in the contract. The Eastern Company had offered to 
the rent due July 1, if they would give a conditional receipt, | 
reserving the rights of the Eastern in case the amount then | 
paid should be determined hereafter not to be due. 

The stockholders unanimously voted that no such condi- 
tional receipt should be given, and approved the course of | 
the directors. 


ebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental.—The con- 





tract for the extension from the present terminus at Hoche- | 


of the | 


above gentlemen have of foisting upon the public under the 
excitement of the many rumors afloat, but simply to show 
to the people of Minnesota that the St. Paul & Batuth rail- 
road is not lost as you stute in your article of July 15, I 

| make the following offer to any railroad company in the 
state connecting with this company’s road at St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, or White Bear ; That this company will enter into 
a contract with any other railroad company wishing to send 
the products of its line to Duluth, to carry the same to Du- 

| luth at such rates of freight as they may make, only allow- 
ing this company the same rate per ton per mile that they 
receive for taking such freight from the point of reception 
to St. Paul, or to the point at which it reaches this road 
this company to have the same right to send such articles of 
freight as it may receive at Duluth to points on said roads 
upon the same terms and conditions. 

‘If this does not cover the point of throwi this road 
into the whole system of Minnesota roads wishing to keep 
the Duluth route open, then | am willing to accept any 
modification which will accomplish the desired end.” 


St. Paul & Pacific.—The trustees announce that they 
have funds in hand to pay the following old coupons: On 
the 86,000,000 mortgage of the First Division, coupon No. 
11, due Novy, 1, 1873, and $23 Wty on each coupon No. 
10, due May 1, 187%; on the $1,200,000 mortgage, coupons 
Nos, 23, 24 and 25, due Dec. 1, 1873, June 1 and Dee. 1, 
1874. Payment will be made on presentation of the cou- 

| ee to J. 8. Kennedy & Co., No. 63 William street, New 


ork. 

The Clerk of the Ramsey County District Court gives 
notice that he is prepared to pay, at his oftice in St. Paul 
Minn., out of the proceeds of the foreclosure sales deposited 
with the Court, to all holders who have not received such 
dividend, the following dividends on bonds and overdue 
coupons issued under the foreclosed -e- On bonds of 
the $1,200,000 mortgage of June 2, 1862, the sum of 
$796.49 per $1,000 bond, being 59.256 per cent.; on bonds 
of the $2,800,000 First Division mortgage of Oct. 1, 1865 
10.7 per cent., being $163.69 per $1,000 bond: on bonds of 
the $6,000,000 First Division mortgage of July 1, 1868, 
19.774 per cent., being $285.27 per $1,000 bond. 


St. Paul & Sioux City,—Tracklaying was begun some 
time ago onthe Fort Dodge Branch, leaving this road at 
Crystal Lake, Minn., but was delayed by the building of a 
Howe truss bridge 1,500 feet long, over the Watonwan 
River. It is now completed to Garden City, eight miles from 
Crystal Lake, At Vernon, a short distance beyond, a bridge 
2.000 feet long, is to built ; but when that is finished track 
can be laid rapidly to Blue Earth City, 26 miles from Gar- 
den City, which will be the terminus of the branch for the 
winter. 

Tracklaying has been begun on the Rock Rapids Branch, 

yhich is now graded from the Worthington & Sioux Falls 
Branch at Luverne, Minn., south 28 miles to Rock Rapids 
in Lyon County, Ia. It will probably be finished next 
month, 

The Minnesota & Black Hills Branch is now graded from 
Heron Lake, Minn., westward 30 miles and 10 miles of 
track have been laid. Another section of 15 miles is being 
rraded, and the line is located to Flandrau on the Big Sioux 

iver in Dakota, nearly 60 miles from Heron Lake. This 
branch is parallel to and north of the Worthington & Sioux 
| Falls Branch, Work is being paint forward to reach the 

Big Sioux Riverin advance of the other lines which are 
building into Southern Dakota. 


South Pacific Coast.—Work on the tunnels and other 
heavy grading south of Los Gatos, Cal., is now in good 
shape, and the company expects to have cars running to 
Santa Cruz not later than Oct. 1. 


Taylor’s Falls & Lake Superior.—This compan 
has lately been reorganized, the new managers being 
connected with the Minneapolis & St. Louis Company. 
Arrangements are being made for the immediate con 
struction of the road from White Bear Lake, Minn., north 
by east to Taylor’s Falls, on the St. Croix, about 30 miles. 


Valley of Ohio.—Work has lately been pushed on thir 
road and the track is reported laid from Akron, O., south 
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ward toward Canton 10 miles, From Akron northward the 
rails are laid to Penirsula, 16 miles, and the work of ballast- 
ing has been begun. 


Villisca & Northern.—This company has been organ- 
ized to bui'd a railroed fron Villisea, Ia., on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quirey, northward up the Nodaway Valiey to 
a point n ar Atantic, on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
roud. The distance is about 86 miles. 


Warwick Valley.—Messrs, Arnold & Stevens, to whom 
the contract for the extension of 11 miles, from Warwick, | 
N. Y., to McAfee Valley, N. J., was let, did not furnish the re- | 

uired security, and the contract has now been let to Richard | 
mith, of Morristown, N. J, The contract price is $85,000, | 
which includes grading, masonry, ties and track-laying, the | 
company furnishin the rails and putting up the bridges. | 
Five miles are to be finished this year, and the whole road | 
by May 1, 1880. 


Watchung.—It is said that this road will soon be put in | 
repair and trains put upon it ec beg New York & Greenwood | 
Lake Company. e which is four miles long, from | 
Woodside Park, N. J., to West Orange, bas not been worked | 
for several years, and never has been worked more than a } 
few months. 


Wisconsin Cent A plan for the adjustment of this | 
company’s trouble, pro by President Colby, has been | 
approved by tha trustees will be submitted to the Court | 
for approval. It provides that all holders of bonds shall be | 
ylaced upon an equal poe whether they joined in the | 
atten agreement of July 1, 1875, or not; that the security | 
of the present mortgages shall be retained, but that the | 
bonds shall be surrendered and new bonds to an equal | 
amount be issued, 40 per cent. of them to be absolute in-| 
terest-bearing 6 per cent. bonds, the remaining 60 per cent. 
to be income bonds, with interest dependent — the earn- 
ings of the road; that the land income notes funded in 
bonds and the income from the land grant be applied to a 
sinking fund for the redemption of those bonds ; and finally 
that the bondholders shall have absolute control of the prop- 
erty until the income bonds are in the regular receipt of at 
least 6 per cent. yearly interest, This plan will avoid a fore- 


closure. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 








Page, Page. 
Allegheny Valley.......cs-sceres & Mich, South., 254, 261 
Atchison & Nebraska ..,... vee» BUD SN 15 00 oan nin deel 261 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe,, 277 Lawrence & Gal...... 820 
Ationta & Charlotte Air Line... 204 (P., C. & St. L.).... 205 
Atlantic & Great Western, 172,170 Long Island........ .....- ogee 
Baltimore & Potomac,,., ...... 8382 Maine Central,............++..+- 
Boston & Albany........ ... +... 73 Manchester & Lawrence ....... £ 
Boston, Clint., Fitch, & N. B.... 1% 

Roston, Concord & Moutreal.,, 882 Memphis & Charleston......... 
Boston & Lowell,... ......++0¢ 40 

Boston & N.Y. Air Line .,..... 82 Mississippi & Tennessee........ 
Cairo & St. Louls...... oo-coev bes 805 Mobile & Girard................. 
Camden & Atlantic ........+.. 372 

Central, of lowa,........++ eoee Di 

Central, of New Jersey......... et 

Central Pacific...., tdee AOR 


—_ 
4 
- 


Charlotte, Col, & Aug 






























Chartiers (P., 0. & St. L.) 205 
Chesapeake Ry «+ BU2 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal use 
Chicago & Alton.,.. re 165 
Chi, Burlington & Quincy, 136 
Chicago & East. [linots., 192 
Chicago & Lake Huron... 410 
Chicago. Mil. & St, Paul + B82 
Chi, Rock Island & Pac. ,,.872, 378 
Cin., Hamilton & pegron .. 384 North Pennsylvania............ 
Cin. & Mua. Val. (P., C. & St. L.) 206 
Cleve., Col., Cin, & Ind......... 166 Ohio & Mississippl.............. 
Cleveland & erg netene 218 Oregon & California,.......... 
Cleve., Tas. Val. & Wheeling... 218 Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 
Col., Chic, & Ind, Cent. (P.,C.  — PA@m@mMa@,...ccrccsressceeecerersss 

& Bt. Lad. oe. eos saaapiih 6 tbe heen geonees saocedee é 
Col. & Hockin Vailey. ., B20 Company........ 218 
Columbus & Toledo..., «. 820 & New York..... 202 
COMCOFE 0 shuss corceces 202 Pensacola & Perdido........... Ba 


Concord & Claremont. . 
Connecticut River... 
Dakota Southern........ 
Dayton & Southeastern 





Delaware & Bound Brook & Buffalo...... % 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, - (P.,C, & St. L.) 205 
Del., Lack, & Weatern.... pt seus KU 


Detroit & Ray City... 
Detroit, Lan, & NO......+++ 
Delaware Western........ 






























Beh PUVEEs 0.000 0 saicdsiase secs \ 
Erle & Pittsburgh (Penna. C 218 
Fitchburg.......++.++» Ore 5 
Flint & Pere Marquette. ... 806 . 180 
Galy., Houston & Henderson.. 78 & Northern 102 
Georgia....... Bu4 & Southeastern....... 204 
Grand Trunk 277 Haw 78 | 
Great Western, of 278 St. Paul & Duluth ....... 410 | 
Hannibal & St. Joseph... 152 S10 
Hartford, Prov. & kilt 3 248 
Havana, Rantoul & Eastern. 338 Southern Minnesota ..... 429 
Houston & Texas Central.,.... 306 Union Pacific........ .... .. 165 
Hunt. & Broad Top Moun se. 02 Co. W7 
Illinois Central..........++0» . 106 Utica & Black River....... -. 208 
IL inois Ratlroad Commission,, 117 .. B05 
Indianapolis, Bloom, & West.. 4 TT -. 10% 
Indianapol s & St, mn . + &4 
Ind. & Vincennes (Penna. Co.)., 218 Association.. 44 
International & Gt. Northern,, 206 Ses B84 
Iowa Ratlroad Commission... 6 
Jeff., Mad, & Ind, (Penna, Co,).. 218 Wilmington & Weldon......,.. 66 
Kan. City, St. Joe & C. Bluffs... 303 . 
Kansas Pacific....... .... poveets 121 Worcester & Nashua ........... 106 
Kentucky Oentral..........se000 320 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
This road includes the following lines : 
Miles. 

Main line, Hannibal, Mo., to Denison, Tex...... tek wasidsssians 575.5 
Neosho Division Ferseng, Ean., to Junction City........... 156.5 
Osage Division, Holden, 0., to Paola, Kan.............+++++ 54.0 

TOMER cthwcreasobeeses<e? Peetarshe sag eesntatetcectestes 786.0 | 


The Denison & Southeastern road, from Denison, Tex., to | 
Whitewright, 20 miles, is controlled and worked under spe- | 
cial agreement, but its operations are not included in the | 
veneral statement. The property is worked by the Union | 
Trust Company, of New York, as trustee under an agree- | 
ment with the bondholders, and its report is for the year | 
ending Dee. 331, 1878. 

The equipment consists of 88 locomotives; 34 passenger, 
20 baggage and express and 5 cars; 757 box, 13 | 
stock, 260 coal, 148 flat and 45 caboose cars; 1 hy Awl 1} 
business car, 1 magazine, 1 derrick, 4 boarding and 20 dump | 
cars. During part of the year 100 additional box cars were | 


le ; 

The Trustee sopeats that Seay Sm at consolidated bonds 
and $2,818,000 Union Pacific, Sou 

assented to the agreement, Of $1,210,124.75 preferred 

stock and scrip issued, $1,128,047.16 have been exchanged 

for income bonds and $21,867.80 canceled in exchange for 

Tebo & Neosho coupons returned, leaving $82,077.59 out- 

standing. Of income bonds issued under the agreement, 

$3,607,626.32 were for coupons funded in whole or in part; 

$1, 128,047.16 for pref stock and scrip surrendered, and 


$2,069,049.30 for floating debt settled. The total bonded 
debt is as follows: 

Union Pacific Southern Branch bonds. . 

Tebo & Neosho bonds... * os, 
Hannibal & Central Mo. first-mortzgage bonds 3 
Hannibal & Central Mo. second-morigage bonds ... 
M.. K. & T. consolidated bonds 
M., K. &' 
Boonville Bridge bonds... 


Total.... ‘ 4 ah dae cen . -825,994,620.99 
There were $32,000 Boonville Bridge bonds redeemed 
during the year, and $134,771.56 bonds and coupons were 
received in payment for lands. 
The traffic of the road for the year was as follows: 
Train mileage: 1878. 1877. 


$2,321,000.00 
349,000.00 
768,000.60 
32,000.00 
spew bai 14,752. 00.00 
T. second-mortgage income bondsand scrip 6,804,620.99 
968 000,00 


Inc. or Dec P. c. 
Passenger... 950,358 843,891 I. 106,467 12.6 
Freight.... 1,610,651 1,587,092 R 23,559 1.5 
Total 2,561,009 2,430,983 I. 130,026 5.3 
Locomotive 
mileage .... 2,950,176 2,554,729 I, 395,447 15.5 
Cost of loco. 
service per 
WORE 16.86 cts. 18.C8 cts, D, 1.22 cts. 6.7 
Passengers car- 
ried... - 265,473 226,722 + 39,751 17.6 
Passenger mile- 
Rint choos 22,581,541 24,520,660 D. 1,939,119 7.9 
Tons freight 
carried .... 490,060 500,792 D. 10,732 2.1 
Tonnage ile- 
BO i... ds ... 118,190,543 110,895,714 I. 7,294,629 6.6 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, 
number. . 23.76 29.06 D. 5.30 18.3 
Freight, tons... 73.38 69.87 I, 3.51 5.0 
Av. cars per train: 
Passenger ..... 90 5.00 D. 0.10 2.0 
Freight ... 15.70 14,90 t 0.80 5.4 


The average cost per car per mile was, for passenger cars, 
8.98 cents; freight, 1.68 cents. Leading items of freight | 
were 12,889 car-loads stock; 5,517 car-loads coal; 4,722 car- | 
loads lumber; 38,724 car-loads wheat and 2,385 carloads cot- 
ton, ‘There was a very great decrease in cora shipments and 
a large gain in cotton. The gross and net earnings per train 
mile and per unit of traffic were, in cents: 


Earnings. Expenses. Net earn. 
Per passenger train mile.. .. 80.700 62.400 18.200 
Per freight train mile.... 126.700 97.3' 0 29.400 
Per passenger per mile 3.395 2.628 0.167 
Per ton per mile,... 1,726 1.326 0,400 


The average receipt per ton per mile in 1877 was 1.692 | 
cents, showing a decrease of 13.6 per cent. last year. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1878 77 









877 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers.... $766,601.62 $832,675.71 D. $66,074.09 7.9 
Freight.... . 2,039,927.72 2,176.275.98 D. 136,347.61 6.3 
Mailandexp'’ss 164,737.88 149,700.34 I. 15,037.54 10.0 
Miscellaneous.. 10,414.49 38,670.29 D. 28,255.80 73.0 
Total ....$2,981,681.71 $3,197,321.67 D. 215,639.96 6.7 
Expenses and 
renewals..... 2,392,739.21 2,034,932.80 I. 267,806.41 13.2 
Net earn 
ings.... $678,942.50 $1,162,388.87 D. $483,446.37 41.6 
Gross earn, per 
NG ct aides 3,793.49 4,067.84 D. 274.35 6.7 
Net earn. per 
in: ceseone 863.80 1,478.87 D. 615.07 41.6 


P. cent, of exps. 77.23 63.64 LL 13,59 21.4 
Renewals amounted to $460,219.80 in 1878 against $416,- 
197.71 in 1877. ‘The loss in earnings was due to decrease in 
some classes of traffic and to lower rates. The increase i» 
expenses was chiefly due to the pressing need of extensive 
renewals of road. Other charges upon incoine were as fol- 
lows: 
Net earnings, as above .... 
Improvements to property 
Rental of leased equipment, etc 
Taxes, etc.. ; 


5 nae cdeaehe ae $678,942.50 
.. $206,984.42 
43,124.86 
80,350.11 

—-——— 330,459.39 


EE OPT PETE eT Ne eer $348,483.11 

The decrease in rates was partly due to competition and 

partly to the enforcement of the Missouri law regulating 
rates on local business. 

Renewals included 6,771 


tons of steel rails and 445,211 
new ties. There are now 136 miles of steel track in the main 
line. A very large amount of work was done on the bridges 
and trestles of the road, This work was made necessary by 
the rapid failure of the rails and other material used in the 
first building of the road, and additional expense was caused 
by the damage resulting from heavy rains and freshets. 

From the net earnings above $33,083.41 was paid on pur- 
chase of leased equipment, leaving a balance of $315,309.70, 
The Trustee’s account may be summed up as follows: 
Balance, cash and assets, Dec 31, 1877.............6: $289,489.16 
Net proceeds of road as above............ «+ 


. 315,399.70 
Interest, insurance, etc 8,765.94 
Total... 


. $613,054.80 


Gold bought to pay coupons....... .. $100,572.85 
Equalization of 1874 dividend............ 244.61 
On account of new cotton press at Denison, 10,000.00 
Liquidation of old accounts... ; 15,328.44 
Land Department y 18,171.84 


Mo,, Kan. & Tex. Co, under agreement iby 12,000.00 








Advisory board, expenncs. - 5,600.00 
General expenses of trust 34,113.26 
-— 285,431.00 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1878 ............45. © . $328,223.80 


Of this balance $50,624.38 was in General Manager's 
assets ; $188,601.49 in Houston & Texas Central notes; 
$2,160 in gold for Coupons, and $86,837.98 cash balance. 
The Trustee was unable to make full payments on coupons 
under the agreement, on account of the small net income. 

The income of the Boonville Bridge was $85,658.38 ; pay- 
ments for interest, $68,959.53: bonds drawn for sinking 
fund, $22,165 ; miscellaneous, $1,666.75, the whole reduc- 
ing the balance on hand from $84,468.34 to $27,385.39. 

The Land Department sold 97,122 acres for $214,944.28, 
of which $44,813.86 was received in cash, $44,808.65 in 
land contracts and the balance in bonds. Total receipts on 
land contracts were $202,593.10, of which $67,821.54 was 

id in cash, the balance in bonds. The expenses of the 

and Department were $25,704.38 ; legal expenses and 
taxes, $38,280.48, making payments of $58,984.86 in all, on 
this account. 


Pennsylvania Company. 


This company, as is well known, is the organization 
through which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ope- 
rates its lines west of Pittsburgh. Statements of the opera- 
tions of the lines leased directly or controlled by it have 


ern Branch bonds have | been heretofore published from time to time under the names 


of the different roads, The following statements give the 
condition of the company itself and the result to it of the 
working of the various lines under its direct management 
- og i a miles in all—for the year ending Dec. 31, 


. The general accoint at the close of the year was as fol- 
ows: 








Common stock 
Preferred stock 


$3,000,000 
8,000,000 


---. $11,000,000 





Total capital stock.... 








Judgment 6 ver cent. bonds octet cc ER ; 7,000,000 
Registered 6 per cent. bonds, secured by guaranteed 
special stuck of P., Ft. W. & C. Ry. Co........ . « 8,200,000 
Due lessor companies for supplies, ete................ 803,411 
Due to other companies........ Pe ee ' 978,193 
Due for current expenses, operating leased roads.... 1,336,607 
Miscellaneous liabilities ................02+ eeceeee se 219,657 
Reserve fund—leased roads.............-2..eeeeeeeces 1,279,168 
Balauce to credit of profit and loss.. ............. 77,521 
Bot scent) . Reiss ce at asin. eee eaeaee $25,894,557 
Gee RR ci obo atk bo raat « nadie aks cond ee $15,357,389 
Bills receivable..........++.+-- 267,448 
MIEDOR Tn inns tne mtahanthernkacakeabceke 6 808,546 
Real estate........ ma tt 921,906 
Union Line property....... ....... eee 2,773, 625 
Dne for bettzrments to leased roads..... 170,600 
Due by Pa. R. R. Co., not including cur- 
Wamh MADAME. kite bdiensiwicne wae inoan 989 
Due by other companies..............-.... 1,643,812 
Due by station agents.................... 997,051 
Stock of supplies........ 513,102 
Miscellaneous assets........... 271,117 
Cash. F oebehe Ps re 568.823 
Advanced Union Bridge Co., Toledo...... 21,647 
Advanced to pay first mortgage coupons, 
eee SY ae aera ee 137,502 
Purchase of liens on real estate bought 
AO OM eet) Se as A ee 48,486 
Sinking fund for registered 6° per cent. 
i FUE TEED ES FER oe tatoos 133,000 
Phila. Trust. Safe Dep. & Ins. Co., Trustee 346 
Sinking funds for leased roads.......... 1,279,168 
—---—-- 25,894,557 


The company actually owns no railroad property except 
some equipment and real estate. Its ownership is confined 
to railroad securities and leasehold interests. 

The following statements show the net results to the 
company of its operations for the year: 


Profit from operating Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago..... $728,594 
Protit from operating New Castle & Beaver Valley road 19,532 
Profit from operating Lawrence road..................- 22,824 
BOMBhnth> des pass IGA a ois Kain disixw bnéa a, ¢ hak Paleuiiand Bae $770,950 
Less loss on Erie & Pittsburgh............ $217.437 
oY Cleveland & Pittsburgh.......... 80,013 
Jeff.,.Mad. & Ind.. ... .... .... 61,987 
Toledo & Woodville.... 7,129 
-———._- 356,516 
Balance of profit from leased roads........ ...... $414,434 
Net earnings Union Line property............ ......-. 561,746 
Rent of Monongahela Extension............ 37,500 
realestate ........... be hip adci al Cees <i 47,328 
equipment............ oMyéshese ede pune tienen ig 45,216 
Toledo & State Line road, four months.... .... 2,946 
Dividends collected on stocks Sahn Ga Pee 324,480 
Interest collected on bonds 70,960 
Total ene as caigts senate dekes $1,504,610 
Against these gross receipts charges are to be offset as fol- 


lows: 
Gross receipts as above 


$1,504,610 
Advances to— 


Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis Co... . $180,410 
Ind. & Vincennes Co... -+e+. 218,002 
Ind. & St. Louis Co.... eet tr ee 47,654 
Cin., Richmond & Ft. Wayne Co...... ..... 26,980 
SE CEN. biv-2 0 tos cows vaebeeenvvee'vi 66,296 
Interest on floating debt...................- 30,872 


Interest on 6 per cent. rx gistered bonds 155,925 


726,139 
Net profit for 1878.... val | to dwensn'y ‘ 

No charge is made for interest on the $7,000,000 judgment 

6 per cent. bonds, which are held by the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road Company. The profit and loss account is summed up 
for the year as follows: 


Net profit for 1878, as above..... Ee 778,471 
Profit on sale of securities applicable to previous year... 16,011 
Total - eases «794,482 
Sinking funds of leased roads.... . ... $187,200 
Reduction in value of securities and bills receiv- 
able received in previous years CST C4 455,714 
Debit balance of profit and loss, Dec. 31, 1877 74,047 
—————- 716,961 


Credit balance of profit and loss, Dec. 31, 1878 $77,521 

The report says: ‘*‘ Under an arrangement made by the 
respective boards of directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Coz:pany and of the Pennsylvania Company ,the $7,000,000 
first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds of this company, held by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, were exchanged, as of 
Dec, 31, 1878, for an equal amount of judgment bonds, dated 
Jan. 1, 1879, and bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
perannum. The exchange of these bonds enables your 
company to make such disposition of its real estate, securities 
and other property, covered by the mortgage that secured 
the first-mentioned obligations, in such mannor and to such 
extent as the interests of the company may require from 
time to time. 

“During the year, your company sold to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company the remaining $1,700,000 of its 6 
pet cent. bonds, secured by a deposit of Pittsburgh, Fort 

Vayne & Chicago Railway Company special guarantee 
stock, at 80 per cent. of its par value, with the Philadelphia 
Trust, Safe Deposit & Insurance Company. This sale and 
that of certain other securities enabled your company to 
pay off all its bills payable outstanding at the close of 1877, 
amounting to $2,933,699, leaving your company at this 
date without any floating debt. 

‘* The operation of the sinking fund, established for the 
redemption of the 6 per cent. bonds above referred to, re- 
sulted in the purchase of $91,000 bonds during the year, 
making a total thus far redeemed of $113,000, 

“Under arrangements previously made, the sale to the 
Toledo & Ann Arbor Railroad Company of the Toledo & 
State Line Railroad, extending from the northeastern line 
of the city of Toledo to the line dividing the states of Ohio 
and Michigan, was completed during the past year, and the 
road was thereupon consolidated with the Toledo & Ann 
Arbor Company, and your company received therefor $80, - 
000 of the first-mortgage bonds of the consolidated company. 

‘The Ohio Central Railroad, in which your company was 
interested to the extent of holding $116,567 of the obliga- 
tions of the contractors, secured by $235,000 first-mortgage 
bonds of that company, was sold in March, 1878, under fore- 
closure proceedings having in view its reorganization; this 
was accomplished in November following, and the property 
transferred to the reorganize| company, known as the 
Columbus & Sunday Creek Valley Railroad Company. The 
Pennsylvania Company received for the bonds it had ac- 
quired of the Ohio Central Railroad Company, and for its 
cash contribution for the purpuses of the reorganization— 
amounting to $27,025—$156,000 first-mortgage bonds of the 
Columbus & Sunday Creek Valley Company. That com- 
pany is now engaged in completing its road to a connection 
with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, at or 
near Summit Station, and in extending the same from Mox- 
ahala south to the extensive and valuable coal fields of 
Perry County, O., which work is expected to be finished 


| during the coming summer. ad 





